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The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Office of Publications and Reports, 
Federal Security Agency. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not nec- 
essarily reflect final cunclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada. and Mexico 
and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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YEARBOOK, an annual calendar- 
year supplement to the BULLETIN, 
are sold separately by the Super- 
intendent of Documents as follows: 
1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 
cents each; 1942, 50 cents; 1943, out 
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Program Operations 


HE employed labor force in July 
was 59.7 million, as compared 
with 59.6 million the preceding 

| month. Agricultural employment was 
estimated at 9.6 million or about the 
same asin June. Unemployment con- 
tinued to rise and reached 4.1 million, 
representing more than 6 percent of 
the civilian labor force in July. 

A drop in farm income was responsi- 
_ble for most of the decline in personal 
income, which was at an annual rate 
of $209.7 billion in July, $2.7 billion 
beiow the June figure and nearly $5 
billion below the rate in July 1948. 

The cost of living as measured by 
the consumers’ price index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics resumed its 
downward movement after the slight 
upturn in June. In July the index 
stood at 168.5, as compared with the 
June figure of 169.6. The drop of 1.3 
percent in food prices accounted for 
most of the decline, but prices of ap- 
parel and housefurnishings also went 
down somewhat. 


IntT1aAL ciams for benefits under 
the State unemployment insurance 
programs and weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued claims dropped 
slightly in July from the high levels of 
the preceding month. Initial claims 
declined from 1.5 to 1.4 million, chiefly 
as the result of administrative fac- 
tors in New York and California. The 
weeks of unemployment covered by 
continued claims dropped to 8.8 mil- 
lion—400,000 less than the high point 
reached in June but still more than 
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double the total for July 1948; most 
of the larger industrial States and all 
the States in New England shared in 
the decline, though New York and 
Pennsylvania reported substantial 
increases. 

Claims filed by veterans whose en- 
titlement to unemployment allow- 
ances under the veterans’ readjust- 
ment allowance program expired on 
July 25 also raised the initial claims 
load. An estimated 25,000 such claims 
were filed during the week ended July 
30. Earlier in the month, moreover, 
many veterans had filed initial claims 
for State unemployment insurance in 
anticipation of the allowance pro- 
gram’s termination. The program is 
continuing for a small group of vet- 
erans—those discharged or released 
after July 25, 1947; for this group it 
will continue for 2 years after dis- 
charge. 

The average weekly check for total 
unemployment was the highest in the 
program’s history—$20.32. Benefici- 
aries were fewer than in the preceding 
month, however, and total benefits 
were less. During an average week in 
July, 1.7 million persons received un- 
employment checks—100,000 less than 
in June but 900,000 more than in July 
1948. The only State showing a sig- 
nificant increase was New York, where 
the weekly average rose 61,900 to 321,- 
500. As a result of the decline in the 
average weekly number of benefici- 
aries, the amount of benefits paid 
dropped $5.9 million to $148.8 million. 

At the same time the average weekly 
volume of insured unemployment un- 
der the State, railroad, and veterans’ 


programs rose from 2.7 to 2.8 million. 
The weekly average under the State 
programs rose 2 percent to a new high 
of 2.1 million, though four of the New 
England States, where unemployment 
had been relatively high, showed sig- 
nificant declines. 

About 6.4 percent of the covered 
workers employed during an average 
month in 1948 were unemployed dur- 
ing the week ended July 9; the ratio 
for the comparable week in June was 
6.2 percent. If, however, the New 
York data, which were affected by 
administrative factors, are excluded, 
the national ratio for July is only 5.9 
percent. 


ALMOST 2.6 MILLION PERSONS were re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits at the end of July; their 
monthly benefits totaled more than 
$52.1 million. During the month the 
number of persons receiving benefits 
increased by 23,100 or less than 1 per- 
cent, the lowest proportionate increase 
since July 1948. The number of chil- 
dren receiving benefits dropped 
slightly, as benefit payments were sus- 
pended for many children who earned 
more than $14.99 a month in summer 
jobs in employment covered by the 
program. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
51,200 persons in July, 14 percent less 
than in the preceding month. For 
each type of benefit, fewer awards 
were processed than in June, with the 
percentage decrease ranging from 11 
percent for primary benefits to 19 per- 
cent for child’s benefits. 

At the end of June, benefits were 








being withheld from almost 314,000 
beneficiaries—10.9 percent of the to- 
tal number on the rolls as of June 30, 
1949, in comparison with 12.5 percent 
a year earlier. For each type of bene- 
fit except parent’s benefits, the pro- 
portion withheld decreased during the 
year, largely because of the increase 
in unemployment. For wife’s benefits, 
employment of the husband was the 
reason for withholding in 95 percent 
of the cases; for all other types of 
benefit, the majority of the payments 
were withheld because of the bene- 
ficiary’s employment. 


THE TREND IN RECIPIENTS for each of 
the public assistance programs con- 
tinued upward in July. For the 
special types of public assistance, case 
‘loads had risen consistently through- 
out the preceding 12-month period, at 
an average monthly rate of about % 
of 1 percent for aged and blind recip- 
ients and 134 percent for dependent 
children. July increases were about 
average for the aged and the blind, 
and somewhat below average for de- 
pendent children. Seasonal influ- 
ences, which were mainly responsible 
for the April, May, and June decreases 
in the general assistance case load, 
held the July increase down to vs of 
1 percent. In a “normal” year, how- 
ever, declines in general assistance 
loads would have been sharper and 
would be expected to continue until 
September or October. : 

Small increases in average pay- 
ments to the aged and the blind con- 
tinued during July, as in preceding 
months. Averages for aid to depend- 
ent children and general assistance 
have wavered somewhat during 1949 
but have shown no decided tendency 
to rise or fall. In July, the average for 
sid to dependent children was about 
$1 below the March peak, while that 
for general assistance was about $2 
below its high point for the year, 
which also came in March. 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Sept. 6, 1949] 



































Calendar year 
Item July 1949 | June 1949 | July 1948 —. 
1948 1947 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
iisnctaciticuncsanbipiiawacensesclicadievoute 63, 815 63, 842 61, 442 60, 168 
| RS eS Se 59, 720 59, 619 61, 615 59, 378 58, 027 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance. ._.... 34,300 | 34,100 36, 300 35, 300 34, 000 
State u unemployment insurances. ie 31, 300 33, 100 32, 900 31, 900 
Unem os ade cviditaimtttbaeds 4, 095 2, 277 2, 064 2,142 
Personal Income 3 (in — seasonally adjusted at 
annual ra 
eR, 5 RTS ST a $209. 7 $212.4 $214.5 $211.9 
menapees, taoatne “ee SED ST ER SpE 135. 4 135.8 136.3 134.9 me 
Proprietors’ and as ie  maealnnisaptidone 44.5 46.8 50.8 49.5 45.1 
Personai interest many — dividends.............. 17.3 17.3 16.0 16.2 14.8 
Gora nsuraics wid elie payin i asi af] 6 6€s|) fel Oe 
RENE aes . ° .3 7. 
Miscellaneous income payments *__............_.___. 1.7 1.6 2.4 23 ie 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly 
Current-pa t status: ’ 
Amount tie aN ar BCE soz isi | sor;soo | sexteea | aeaa;ea0'| $450,000 
SOS eRe ee eH eee eeee ’ 939 
Average primary benefit._......... ee 4 72 bAU Tcbdbucccusieanediini 
Awards (in thousands): ” - - “ss 
LEIS ST ea ee ae a 51 60 48 
_ ASE SSS ESE ESS SS, Ee meme $1, 165 $1, 332 $1,032 | $12,748 $11, 881 
Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims (in thousands) _.......................... 1, 416 1, 522 839 10, 918 
Weeks of ea claimed (in thousands)*.___.. 8, 845 9, 265 4, 367 i 3 -< 
Weeks compensated (in thousands).................__- , 442 7,839 3, 564 695 44, 325 
ar (in thousands) ........... 1,717 1, 809 810 852 
paid (in millions)*.._......-... $149 $155 $68 $775 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment... -- $20. 32 $20.13 $19. 28 $19.05 $17.8 
Public Assistance 
ee , 
STEEL AS LS Ae Re, en 2, 643 626 GI icninannsiu<)sdieee 
Aid to dependent children ° : 
(oe ae SCR 1 383 1 300 1 tas ENR Ora 
NI ca Cada 5 occu cacbonenasoe "90 "89 TA [onimnacicie cae 
citthtibenAdetrdttwebsonasicerennd 461 461 |, Pee, Eee 
“Gece $43.69 $48.00| 8399.8 
‘Aid to dependent chilar childr en (per family)...............-| 72.78 78.71 GREE bhnoc-nnsuslensanal 
PE MR aaicttdadalekttsckicccccdccebacescicccee 45.06 45.08 dy RR ER. 
SELES LE LE TO 47.62 47.92 Bi FO \timedictotimenii 
1 Continental United States only; estimated by the Bureau of the Census except for “covered” employm :nt, 
which is estimated by the Social ty Administration. Except for employment covered by State auaeme 
ployment , monthly figures represent employment in a specific week and annual , employ- 
ee —- es ates aes — by ye eet insurance, coe bee represent 
em and ann gures, em mt in an average 
2 Dare from the Dasaon Economics, Depertinent Commerce. nar 
’ Civilian and military in cash and in kind in the continental United States, pay for Federal civilian and 
military Lew abroad, other labor income (except compensation for injuries), mustering-out pay, 
spd terminaleve pay Stary fay Includes the Goveraments contribution to llowanoes for dependent 
of v Wages an represent ne employee contributions un 
‘Pa zace and related the 3 mh ih saliecenmnens stint asa 
ymen' i) un spec’ ic tance programs an 
5 Includes old-age and survivors faeuvemes aiecae wae railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement benefits; 


veterans’ pensions and compensation; werkmen‘s compensation; State and railroad unemployment insurance 
and temporary —, benefits; and readjustment and subsistence allowances to veterans under the Service- 
— ’s Readjustment A: 

veterans’ C. (Federal and State), payments under the Government life insurance, national 


a and mili and ad ce programs, the Government’s contribution to nonprofit 
organizations, and business ler paymen 
Benefit in curren 


ents bene ees is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less 
’s benefi 


the number of continued claims filed. In some States, because of biweekly reporting, 
nial ane oonee more than one week of unemployment. Data for calendar years 1947 and 1948 not 


a 
* Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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Earners and Their Dependents in the 
Population in April 1948 


by Jacos FisHEr* 


The following article is based on a recent Census Bureau 
survey of the size and composition of families in the United 


States. 


It relates the findings to the problem of estimating 


the number of persons who would have certain kinds of social 
insurance protection under specified conditions. 


OCIAL insurance programs to an 
increasing extent have been 
making provision for the pay- 

ment of benefits to dependents or sur- 
vivors. Estimates of beneficiaries and 
costs under such programs, present 
and proposed, necessarily involve as- 
sumptions concerning the relation of 
the number of dependents to the num- 
ber of earners. Basic sources of in- 
formation on this relationship are the 
family data of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Considerable interest attaches 
therefore to the averages and ratios 
to be derived from the Census Bu- 
reau’s April 1948 family-composition 
survey. The purpose of the present 


~ article is to present the results of this 


survey as they bear upon the worker- 
dependent ratio and to indicate the 
changes that took place between 1940 
and 1948 in underlying family rela- 
tionships. It should be made clear 
at the outset that the estimates of 
earners, dependents, and insured per- 
sons offered here have a general rather 
than a specific application. They pro- 
vide a basis for an estimate of the 
numbers who would have certain 
kinds of social] insurance protection 
under certain conditions; they do not 
constitute estimates directly applica- 
ble to any particular program now in 
effect or proposed. 

For broad social insurance analyti- 
cal purposes, the civilian population of 
145 million in April 1948 may be ¢i- 
vided into three groups: 59 million 
earners, defined as persons in the la- 
bor force that month (excluding un- 
paid family workers); 64 million 
primary dependents of earners, de- 
fined as the nonearner wives and chil- 

*Division of Research and Statistics, 


Office of the Commissioner, Social Security 
Administration. 
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dren under age 18 of persons classified 
as earners; and 22 million other per- 
sons (table 1). The civilian popula- 
tion of 145 million included 474,000 
members of the armed forces living 
off post or with families on post. 
Eighty-five percent of the popula- 
tion, in other words, consisted of earn- 
ers and their primary dependents, and 
15 percent were neither earners nor 
the primary dependents of earners. 
With such qualifications as will be 
noted later, it may be presumed that 
under conditions prevailing in 1948 
a program such as national health in- 
surance, covering all earners and their 
primary dependents and with a liberal 
earnings requirement, would afford 
protection to some 85 percent of the 
people in the country. To extend pro- 
tection to any part of the remaining 
15 percent would necessitate the es- 
tablishment of eligibility tests condi- 
tioned on elements other than earn- 
ings or dependency on an earner, as 
defined above. These proportions 
would, of course, be different under 
other assumptions concerning cover- 
age and eligibility requirements. 


Earners in the Population 


Earners comprised over half the 
population 14 years and over in April 
1948. Eight in every 10 males over 
13 years of age were either working 
or looking for work. Among men aged 
25-45, the ages when family responsi- 
bilities are heaviest, the rate of par- 
ticipation in the labor force was as 
high as 95 percent. 

Among women, on the other hand, 
membership in the labor force was 
most frequent at about age 20. 
Women workers tend to drop out of 
the labor force at marriage or shortly 
thereafter, and the decline in the fe- 


male labor-force participation rate 
after age 20 reflects in part the pro- 
gressive increase up to about age 35 
in the proportion of married women in 
the female population. The rate for 
single women remains relatively high 
at all ages. The extent to which 
women stay in the labor market is af- 
fected also by home responsibilities. 
In April 1948, married women with no 
children under age 18 were almost 
twice as frequently in the labor force 
as married women with one or more 
children under 18. Among widowed 
and divorced women, labor-force 
membership was more common, for 
reasons related to age differences, for 
women with children; for example, 
widowed and divorced women without 
children under 18 were older on the 
average and less able to find or hold 
jobs. The influence of sex, age, mari- 
tal status, and home responsibilities 
on labor-force membership is illus- 
trated in table 4. 

To what extent may it be assumed 
that the number of earners in the 
population in qa given month repre- 
sents the number who would qualify 











Table 1.—Number of earners, primary 
ivilian pore tion poor gh eedaae 
c percentage 
distribution, April 1948 
Number | Percent- 
Population groups (in on dis- 
Tete. 620-23 145, 087 100 
) SE eS eS 58, 863 41 
Primary dependents --.-........ 63, 899 44 
WFPaint idinaniaskvccscanal 25, 136 17 
Children under 18 #___...... 38, 763 27 
QO iiiterinivcsectonntadae 22, 325 15 











1 Persons in the labor force, excluding unpaid fam- 
ily workers. 

2 Nonearners, married to and living with earners. 

3 Nonearners living with an earner parent. 


Source: Estimated from Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population P Cheracter- 
istics (Series P-20, Nos. 10, 16, 17 23) and Labor 
Force (Series Pw Nos. Nj Beries ~57, No. 70). 

Series P-S, No. 20) ;family-composi- 
data in Sizteenth 
United States: 1940; and unpublished data from the 


Bureau of the Census relating to the years 1940, 1947, 
and 1948. 
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at the end of the year as insured 
workers in a social insurance current- 
risk program covering all occupations? 
Since some workers employed in 
the month in question may not earn 
the required minimum during the 
year, either because of unemployment 
or because their participation in the 
labor force is seasonal in character, 
this assumption could result in an 
overstatement of the number of in- 
sured workers. Understatement is 
implicit, on the other hand, in the 
exclusion from the earner count of 
-persons not in the labor force in the 
month in question but with qualifying 
earnings in other months of the year 
.or in some previous recent period. 
The: extent to which these offset- 
ting factors affect the estimates de- 
pends in part on the kind of current- 
risk program to which the discussion 
is. directed. The earnings require- 
ment for a cash benefit program— 
unemployment insurance or tempo- 
rary disability insurance—may be 
Ahigher'than for a service benefit pro- 
gram such as health insurance. In 
the cash benefit programs, the eligi- 
bility test is designed to qualify for 
benefits only persons who are ordi- 
narily dependent on their earnings 
and suffer a substantial earnings loss. 
The service benefit, on the other 
hand, is not related to the wage-loss 
concept and when provided in a pro- 
gram with broad coverage can ap- 
propriately have a low earnings re- 
quirement. In some of the health in- 
surance bills before Congress in the 
last few years, this requirement has 
been set as low as $150 a year, or less 
than the minimum qualifying earn- 


Table 2.—Number of earners and 
number of primary dependents in 
the civilian population, by number 
of primary dependents per earner, 
April 1948 


[Number in thousands] 

















Primary 
Primary Earners ! | dependents ! 
dependents } 
per-cermer Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber cent | ber cent 
To e.S2ie 58,863 | 100 | 63,899 100 
 Setbserane ae 29, 390 te nel Siewert 
chast-demncidlihdithuah=¢) Ub Gee 21 | 12,538 20 
batho gi PRE Ae eS | 13 | 15,048 24 
3 or more.........--. 9, 411 16 | 36,313 | 57 














1 See footnotes, table 1. 
Source: See table 1. 


Table 3.—Number of earners in civilian population, 
ry dependents per earner, April 1948 


number and type of 



































a [In thousands, except for averages] 
Primary dependents ! Ave 
number of 
Primary dependents per earner, by type Earners ! Primi 
ependen’ 
Total Wife | Children per 
TN i ec micmpnians 58, 863 63, 899 25, 136 38, 763 1.0 
No primary dependent._...............-...-...... WR aposcatnncilisocennhdighatlsbadieha eins shed 
a 1:53 433 ASDA IS ARESARINS SNe 12, 538 12, 538 10, 290 2, 248 1.0 
RE nea e decccccceetonretecreatsot. 10, 290 10, 290 te ee Bh 
CRE RD ike di ost dick ~ 4a says denis tps 248 DOG 4 coce vnc 2, 248 |. 
2 primary dependents. ........-..............-...- 7, 524 15, 048 6, 260 8, 788 2.0 
ife and child under 18_~._...-__- sciatica einiininim 6, 260 12, 520 6, 260 6, 300 }.......000 
Ran Gnee 16.u....-............... 1, 264 e _ Rae 2, 3B |.....- cane 
3 or more primary dependents. --...............- 9, 411 36, 313 8, 586 27, 727 3.86 
Wife on 2 or more children under 18____.._-.--- 8, 586 83, 124 8, 586 , 538 |. 
8 or more children under 18_.._.-.......----...-. 825 S § eee 3, 189 








1 See footnotes, table 1. 
Source: See table 1. 


ings in most State unemployment in- 
surance laws at present. The discus- 
sion that follows is in terms of a 
current-risk program of the service 
type, with broad coverage and a low 
earnings requirement. 

Two considerations are involved: 
the relation of employment during 
the month (actually during the sur- 
vey week) to employment during the 
year, and the relative number of earn- 
ers during the year with qualifying 
earnings. 

A new series of releases by the Cen- 
sus Bureau’ indicates that gross ad- 
ditions to the labor force averaged 3 
million per month in the first half of 
1949 and that the monthly average 
of gross separations was 2.3 million. 
Because of the tendency of seasonal 
and temporary workers to move into 
and out of the labor force several 
times during the year, an estimate 
of the number of additional workers 
during the year based on the sum of 
monthly accessions to the labor force 
would exaggerate the number of per- 
sons making such shifts. There is 
little doubt, however, that a sizable 
group is involved. The month with 
the highest level of employment in 
1948, for example, was. July, when 59 
million persons were working for pay 
or profit, whereas it has been esti- 
mated that approximately 72 million 
persons had earnings during that 


1Bureau of the Census, Gross Changes 
in the Labor Force (Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Series P-59). 


year—22 percent more than in the 
survey week in July and 26 percent 
more than in the survey week in April 
1948. 

In a current-risk program limited 
to specified industries, the spread be- 
tween covered employment at any one 
time and covered employment during 
the year is of course much greater, 
because to the movement into and out 
of the labor force must be added the 
shifts between covered and noncoy- 
ered employment. In 1948, for ex- 
ample, employment covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance was 
40 percent higher for the year as a 
whole than for an average month in 
that year. 

The second consideration concerns 
the number of earners during the 
year who can meet the minimum 
earnings requirement for insured 
status. 

Data on the distribution of earners 
by amount of earnings are not avail- 
able for recent years, but what evi- 
dence there is suggests that in a 
program with broad coverage and a 
low earnings requirement, several mil- 
lion more persons than the number 
of earners shown in table 1 would 
acquire insured status in the course 
of a year. Of the civilian population 
of 145 million in April 1948, probably 
at least 61-63 million should be classi- 
fied as insured earners for such 
a program, rather than 59 million, 
raising the percent of the population 
so classified from 41 to 43 or 44 percent. 
This adjustment would not necessarily 
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Table 4.—Percent of ee ee aged 14 years and over in labor force,' insurance bills. These three classes 
e of by agé, sex, and marital status of women, April 1948 of dependents in 1948 may have num- 
bered 5 million or more persons, all 
Age of whom are classified in table 1 as 
aia Sex, marital status of Bi ore) bony number of children pei “other persons.” ( 
we Total | 14-17 | 18-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | “Over The number of primiary dependents, 
inate although it is limited to wives and to 
rer © SRS ag. Sea aCe Me AD 5 8 PES 56 26 61 63 61 2 children under age 18, does not in- 
a EO EES oe a LOE SSE Te 82 35 79 95 93 44_ Clude all persons in these two classes. 
1.09 2 Three out of 4 wives in April 1948 
— hiinculbdiiiabnan nh~o6~p auch nue eduaininaniuminiat 31 17 46 34 30 9 
sees eae testis ctan+~b Soret decree a a7 a =o; § 23 were dependent on earner husbands, 
1.0 No ehlidren under 18. <<< 200020000-00000 TIT 28 Peete, lene Sees. or Sn St ae but 20 percent were earners them- 
= a0 pega ang hatta eamenta pcety BT i----*ge- i= ---aank-wonmeaeieeren ameireattrts selves and 6 percent were nonearners 
h NN 33" - oo a tee ancnine 
a Ono children 7 aPC es: MEO 35 |...-. i cates be ai. $ pheabies S Seisenevdiing : married to retired or disabled men. 
al palace in pubs ecemshoanrmmoreu cae Mile whtan iene eect clus !~2~!€~<~<C<C<CS<; CSCO 
ys 1 The number of opin in the labor force is larger than the number of persons classified as ‘‘earners” in 18 dependent on earner parents—86 
3.86 the other tables in this series because the labor force includes unpaid family workers, who numbered 1,661,000 percent—was higher than that for 
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with three or more primary depend- 
ents, children outnumbered wives al- 
most 3 to 1 (table 3). 

Primary dependents, in the aggre- 
gate, exceeded the number of earners 
by approximately 9 percent (table 3). 
The greater number of primary de- 
pendents reflects the influence of the 
rural family. Data on which to base 
estimates of urban-rural differences 
are not available for 1948, but 1940 
census materials suggest that in cities 
and towns there are somewhat fewer 
primary dependents than earners, 
whereas primary dependents are half 
again as numerous as earners in the 
rural population. 


“Other” Persons in the 
Population 


The 22 million individuals in April 
1948 counted neither as earners nor 
as the primary dependents of earners 
are, with the exception of recently re- 
tired workers and their dependents 
as well as the survivors of recently 
deceased workers, persons who would 
fall outside the protection of a cur- 
rent-risk program in which eligibility 
for benefit is based on current or re- 
cent earnings or on dependency on 
earners as wife or child. 

Four major groups may be distin- 
guished within this segment of the 
population: children under age 18; 
persons 18 years and over attending 
school; men out of the labor force 
because of age or disability; and wom- 
en who have never been in the labor 
force or who have left it because of 
disability or other reasons and who 
are not married to men in the labor 
force (table 6). 

Of the 4.3 million children under 18 
years of age in this classification, 1.4 
million were living with the mother in 
a family setting characterized by the 
death or absence of the father. Al- 
though they were more numerous than 
in 1940, only about half the widowed 
or divorced mothers with children 
under 18 years were in the labor force 
in April 1948. The remaining 2.9 mil- 
lion children consisted of 1.1 million 
living with a father not in the labor 
force because of age or disability, 1 
million living with relatives, and a 
little more than 800,000 living with 
nonrelatives or in a nonfamily setting. 

Persons aged 18 years and over at- 


Table 6.—Number of persons in the civilian population neither earners nor 
primary dependents,' by age, sex, and marital status of women, April 1948 


{In thousands] 
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1 See footnotes, table 1. 
Source: See table 1. 


tending schoo! in April 1948 and not 
in the labor force numbered 2.3 mil- 
lion. (Another half million or so in 
school but working 15 hours or more 
a week are classified by the Bureau of 
the Census as in the labor force and 
are included in table 1 as earners 
rather than as “other” persons.) Data 
for 1947 suggest that school attend- 
ance was slightly more frequent in 
urban than in rural areas and among 
men than among women; the school 
attended was at the college or pro- 
fessional level in 2 out of 3 cases. 

Most of the 6 million men not in 
the labor force for reasons other than 
school attendance were handicapped 
in earning a living by age or physical 
or mental impairments; half of them 
were under age 65. In 1940 the pro- 
portion of the male population living 
in an institution or unable to work be- 
cause of disability was 2 percent at 
ages 18 and 19, rising progressively 
thereafter to 14 percent at ages 60 
to 64. After age 65 it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to distinguish be- 
tween nonmembership in the labor 
force by reason of disability and non- 
membership by reason of age. The 
eligibility age for retirement benefit 
in old-age and survivors insurance is 
set by statute at 65 years, but some 
earners reach a terminal point in their 
working life at an earlier age and 
many reach that point several years 
later. Whether the transition from 
one status to another is due to age or 
to disability is often a wholly subjec- 
tive judgment or is determined arbi- 
trarily by the eligibility requirements 
of the retirement system. 


Women who were neither earners 
nor married to earners comprised the 
largest of the four groups of “other” 
persons. They numbered 10 million 
in April 1948, almost half the total. 
One-fifth of the women were single, 
and three-fifths were widowed, sepa- 
rated, or divorced. The remaining 
fifth, a little more than 2 million, were 
married to men not in the labor force. 
Well over half the husbands in these 
couples were 65 years of age and over, 

Whether single, married, widowed, 
or divorced, the 10 million women 
classified as “others” were engaged for 
the most part in keeping house for 
themselves or for husband, father, 
children, or other relatives. About 3 
out of 4 were past age 50; 44 per- 
cent were 65 years of age or over. 
Some had worked at an earlier age, 
but perhaps half or more had never 
been in the labor force. 

Age, disability, and death of the 
family earner are the barriers which 
would keep several million persons 
outside the protection of a current- 
risk social security system, such as 
health insurance, covering earners 
and their primary dependents, while 
for other millions the barriers would 
be household responsibilities or school 
attendance. The first group in April 
1948 numbered 17 million; the second, 
about 5 million. 

It is sometimes suggested that 
health insurance benefits should be 
made available to persons receiving 
old-age, survivors, and extended dis- 
ability benefits, and to their depend- 
ents. In April 1948, beneficiaries of 
the old-age and survivors insurance, 
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was the result of several influences. 
The war and postwar boom in mar- 
riages raised the number of married 
women 20 percent—or about twice the 
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3 See footnotes, table 1. 


Source: April 1940 data estimated from labor-force and family-composition volumes in Sizteenth Census of 
the U. S.: 1940. April 1948 data from sources cited in table 1. 


railroad retirement, and government 
retirement programs and their de- 
pendents numbered perhaps 2.5-3.0 
million. In time, and particularly if 
the coverage of old-age and survivors 
insurance were broadened and disabil- 
ity protection added, a substantial 
proportion of the “other” group might 
qualify for health insurance benefits 
on this basis. 


1940-48 Changes 


The data discussed thus far reflect 
the situation at one point in time— 
April 1948. How stable are the rela- 
tionships they disclose? What may 
be the influence of population changes 
and shifts in economic conditions on 
the relative number of persons who 
are earners or the dependents of earn- 
ers, on the dependent-earner ratio, 
and on other measures of population 
composition significant for social in- 
surance analytical purposes? 

Between April 1940 and April 1948 
the number of persons in the labor 
force, excluding unpaid family work- 
ers, increased 15 percent, and the 
number of wives and children under 
age 18 dependent on such workers, 12 
percent. The number of persons nei- 
ther earners nor the primary depend- 
ents of earners, as defined, declined 
3 percent. Since the total population 
gain over these 8 years was 10 percent, 
or less than the rate of growth in the 
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labor force, the proportion of earners 
in the population went up from 39 
percent in 1940 to 41 percent in 1948. 
The ratio of primary dependents was 
the same in both years—44 percent— 
but the ratio of “other” persons 
dropped from 17 to 15 percent. Earn- 
ers and primary dependents as a per- 
cent of total population rose from 83 
to 85 percent. Because the number of 
earners increased somewhat more 
rapidly than the number of primary 
dependents, the number of primary 
dependents per earner fell from 1.12 
to 1.09 (table 7). 


The growth in the proportion of 
earners in the population reflected in 
part a higher median age in 1948 and, 
what is more significant, the shift 
from large-scale unemployment in 
1940 to full employment in 1948, as 
well as the more frequent presence in 
the labor force in 1948 of persons not 
ordinarily seeking employment. The 
number of male earners aged 18 to 64 
rose 8 percent, only a little more than 
the rate of growth in the total num- 
ber of men in this age group. On the 
other hand, the number of children 
14 to 17 years who were earners in- 
creased 90 percent, the number of 
earners aged 65 years and over rose 
33 percent, while married women 
earners almost doubled in number. 

The lack of change in the ratio of 
primary dependents in the population 


partially handicapped fathers in the 
labor force, one would have expected 
a substantial rise in the relative num- 
ber of dependent children. A greater- 
than-average increase did occur, but 
the very large gain in the number of 
earners aged 14-17 kept it from going 
higher than 13 percent. 

The decline in the number of 
“other” persons, absolute as well as 
relative, resulted from shifts into the 
earner and primary dependent groups. 
Expanded employment opportunities 
reduced by one-fifth the number of 
men aged 18 to 64 years who were 
neither earners nor students. The 
high marriage rate in the 1940’s and 
the increased participation by women 
in the labor force resulted in a de- 
crease of 26 percent in the number 
of single women 18 years and older 
who were neither earners nor stu- 
dents. A decline of 11 percent took 
place in the number of nonworking 
widowed and divorced women with 
children under 18. The more frequent 
labor-force membership of partially 
handicapped fathers and of widowed 
mothers meant that 20 percent fewer 
children under 18 were living in 
families with neither parent an 
earner. 

The rise from 83 to 85 percent in 
the proportion of earners and pri- 
mary dependents in the population 
understates the true magnitude of the 
change in this ratio between 1940 and 
1948, since it does not take into ac- 
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Prepaid Medical Care at Trinity Hospital, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 1941 and 1942 


by Marcaret C. Kitem* 


An earlier Bulletin article outlined the various medical services 
provided in 1941 under one of the older voluntary prepayment 
medical care plans in this country. The present article, which 
continues the analysis by comparing the plan’s experience 
during 2 successive years, indicates the extent to which persons 
receiving physicians’ and hospital services under the plan in 
1941 also received those services during 1942. As in all Bulletin 
articles, the opinions expressed are those of the author and do 
not necessarily refiect official views of the Social Security 


Administration. 


MPROVING the Nation’s health 
means not only solving such rec- 
ognized basic problems as expan- 

sion and adequate distribution of 
medical facilities and personnel re- 
sources but developing improved 
methods of paying for services. Al- 
most all proposals for better medical 
care now rely to some extent on the 
principle of prepayment, and health 
insurance is now a subject of Nation- 
wide discussion. 

There is a fundamental question 
whether voluntary or compulsory 
prepayment would involve a rela- 
tively large amount of service if un- 
restricted physicians’ services in office, 
home, and hospital were provided. 
For this reason, the experience of pre- 
payment plans in providing relatively 
complete medical service has assumed 
particular importance at this time. 

Over a period of years the Division 
of Research and Statistics of the Of- 
fice of the Commissioner has been 
making an intensive study of the com- 
prehensive medical care provided on 
a prepayment basis by Trinity Hospi- 
tal, in Little Rock, Arkansas, one of 
the older voluntary prepayment med- 
ical care plans in the United States. 
Several publications relating to this 
study have already been released.’ 


*Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of Commissioner, Social Security 
Administration. This paper is based on 
one presented by Miss Klem before the 
Subcommittee on Medical Care, American 
Public Health Association, at Boston, No- 
vember 9, 1948. 

1Barkev S. Sanders and Margaret C. 
Klem, “Services and Costs in a Prepay- 


The present article continues the 
analysis by comparing the hospital’s 
experience during 2 successive years. 
In the first year, office visits were pro- 
vided without charge; in the second 
year a 50-cent charge was made for 
each office visit in addition to the reg- 
ular contract fee. This regulation 
was adopted during the early part of 
World War II, when lack of personne! 
made it necessary to discourage re- 
quests for office visits. 


Trinity Hospital Plan 


Trinity Hospital, which is a com- 
bined group-practice clinic and hos- 
pital, was established in 1920 and has 
provided services for both fee-for- 
service and contract patients since 
1931. Before the war the hospital 
staff numbered 75 persons, including 
10 physicians, a hospital superintend- 
ent, 27 graduate nurses, and two lab- 
oratory and two X-ray technicians. 
All patients have free choice among 
the staff physicians and may consult 
staff specialists at any time without 
referral by one of the general prac- 
titioners. 

Several different types of prepay- 
ment contracts are offered by Trinity 


ment Medical Care Plan,” Medical Care, 
July 1942; Margaret C. Klem, “Medical 
Services Provided Under Prepayment Ar- 
rangements at Trinity Hospital, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 1941,” Social Security 
Bulletin, May 1947; and Margaret C. Kiem, 
Helen Hollingsworth, and Zelma A. Miser, 
Medical and Hospital Services Provided 
Under Prepayment Arrangements, Trinity 
Hospital, Little Rock, Arkansas, 1941-42 
(Bureau of Research and Statistics Mem- 
orandum No. 69), June 1948. 


Hospital; this report, however, deals 
only with services provided to persons 
who were eligible on a prepayment 
basis for hospital care and for physi- 
cians’ care in the home, office, and 
hospital in each of the two study 
years, 1941 and 1942. The first study 
year covers March 1941 through Feb- 
ruary 1942; the second, March 1942 
through February 1943. The dividing 
point between the two study years is 
March 1, 1942, when the organization 
began making a charge of 50 cents per 
clinic visit. 

Group, individual, or family enroll- 
ment is possible. Dependents covered 
under the family contracts must be 
totally dependent on the subscriber 
for support, related to him, and resid- 
ing with him. On attaining age 21, 
children must purchase separate con- 
tracts if they wish to continue their 
membership. Unlike most other 
prepayment organizations, however, 
Trinity Hospital does not require a 
physical examination, or enrollment 
of a specified percentage of a group. 
There are no income restrictions and 
no age restrictions. Over half the 
membership had been enrolled for 5 
years or more at the time the study 
was started. 

According to the late medical di- 
rector, Dr. M. D. Ogden, persons eli- 
gible for care under prepayment con- 
tracts represented a true cross section 
of the population of Little Rock. The 
age distribution of the membership 
was, in general, similar to that of the 
white population of the city. 

The services provided under the 
prepayment contracts at Trinity Hos- 
pital are more inclusive than under 
most prepayment contracts.? Physi- 
cians’ care in the office, home, and 
hospital is unlimited, but the pa- 
tients pay an additional charge for 
home visits—$2 for a day call and $4 
for a night call. Hospitalization is 

2 Margaret C. Klem, Prepayment Medi- 
cal Care Organizations. (Bureau of Re- 


search and Statistics Memorandum No. 
55, 3d. ed.), June 1945. 
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Chart 1.—Percentage distribution of persons eligible for care and of physicians’ 





office visits, by number of visits, at Trinity Hospital, 1941 and 1942 
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provided in a semiprivate room and 
is limited to 42 days in any 1 year for 
each person. All surgical procedures 
except brain surgery are included, as 
well as laboratory tests, X-ray exami- 
nations, and X-ray treatments. As is 
customary in medical prepayment 
plans, patients are ineligible for care 
after diagnosis of mental or nervous 
disorders, pulmonary tuberculosis, or 
drug addiction. Eligibility for ma- 
ternity care requires 10 months’ mem- 
bership of husband and wife. Bene- 
fits do not include drugs and medi- 
cines or orthopedic appliances. Re- 
fractions and glasses are furnished at 
reduced fees. 

Families who enrolled under in- 
clusive contracts before 1939 continue 
to pay $5 a month, regardless of the 
size of the family. Families enrolling 
for this type of service during and 
after 1939 pay the following rates: 
two persons, $5 a month; three-per- 
son families, $7 a month; and families 
of four or more, $8.50 a month. Indi- 
vidual contracts, regardless of the 
date of initial enrollment, cost $2.50 a 
month. Group enrollment for either 
individual or family membership re- 
duces these rates by 50 cents a month. 
To be eligible for the reduction in dues 
allowed because of group collection, a 
group must have at least five members. 
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Dues are increased by 50 percent at 
age 60 for nongroup subscribers who 
enrolled at age 57 or over. 

Data in this paper exclude persons 
eligible during only part of either 
study year and persons eligible only 
for restricted physicians’ services, but 
the experience of dependents eligible 
for hospital service only (in families 
in which the subscriber is eligible for 
physicians’ service and hospitaliza- 
tion) is included in the tables on hos- 
pital care. For each study year, in- 
fants born into families eligible for 
care during the entire study year and 





persons who died during the year have 
been included as full-time members. 
To facilitate comparisons with other 
population groups, data for subscrib- 
ers and dependents have been com- 
bined.’ 


Number of Persons Receiving 


Ss ; 
Most of the people who were eligible 
for service on a prepayment basis took 
advantage of their membership privi- 
leges and received some type of medi- 
cal care during each study year 
(table 1). However, fewer people 
received each type of service during 
the second year even though the extra 
50-cent charge that had been imposed 
applied only to calls at the clinic. 
Several other factors influenced the 
reduction. The second study year was 
the first year of the war, and many 
housewives and persons who had pre- 
viously considered themselves par- 
tially or wholly disabled took jobs 
and were less free to visit a physician. 
Because of the reduced staff at Trinity 
Hospital, appointments were made 
further in advance, tending to dis- 
courage patients from returning as 
frequently as before. There was a 
desire on the part of the membership 
to conserve the time of the physicians 
and other staff members. With a re- 
duction in physician visits and in 
diagnostic X-ray and laboratory tests, 
fewer conditions needing additional 
care were discovered and treated. 


’ Separate data for subscribers and de- 
pendents appear in Bureau Memorandum 
No. 69, op. cit. 


Table 1.—Percent of eligible persons receiving specified services and number 
of services received per 1,000 persons eligible for care at Trinity Hospital, 
during each entire study year, 1941 and 1942 





| Percent of eligible per- | Number of services re- 
sons receiving speci- ceived per 1,000 per- 











Type of service | fied service sons eligible for care 
| 1041 1942 1941 | 1942 

Physicians’ visits | 

Office | 79.6 | 72.8 4, 982 3, 423 

Home, day 11.4 | 9.7 174 147 

Home, night sgule< 9] 3 10 3 
Office visits ' to nurse or technician. --._-- 34. 4 | 28.9 1,544 1,117 
Other services at office and hospital: | 

Diagnostic X-ray ‘ aah cake -| 19.3 12.8 298 170 

Laboratory | 47.1 40.5 1, 789 1, 400 
Hospitalization: | 

Cases ? bogs ipeeebaoecia 12.9 9.8 154 117 

Days of care ---|-o-sese0--e- pattems 862 641 








! Visits at which only a nurse or technician gave 
service. 


2? Number of hospital admissions; a person hospi 
talized 2 or more times during the year was counted 
as 2 or more cases. 





A thorough analysis of the decline 
in volume of service received requires 
study of data for each age and sex 
group on the types of illness receiving 
care in each year; the amount of serv- 
ice provided for each type of illness; 
the reduction, if any, in the amount of 
preventive service provided; and the 
effect of services received in previous 
years of membership. So far, this has 
not been possible. 

Most studies of the services pro- 
vided by physicians in individual pri- 
vate practice count a visit to the 
physician’s office as a physician visit 
whether the physician himself, a 
nurse, or a technician gives the serv- 
ice. Since visits to physicians fre- 
quently result in orders for care to be 
given at a return visit by some other 
member of the staff—a nurse or tech- 
nician—and because Trinity Hospital 
had many such return visits, it seemed 
wise in this study to distinguish be- 
tween visits to a physician and visits 
to a nurse or technician. If supple- 
mentary service was given by a nurse 
or technician during a visit in a clinic 


physician’s office, it was not counted 
as a separate service. If a return visit 
was solely to a nurse or technician, 
however, that service was counted as a 
visit to a nurse or technician. If a 
visit to staff members other than 
physicians required the attention of 
various persons and more than one 
service, it was counted as only one 
visit. If, on the other hand, on a 
single visit the patient saw more than 
one physician, a separate visit was 
recorded for each physician seen at 
the time. 

About 80 percent of the persons 
eligible visited a physician in his office 
during the first study year, as com- 
pared with 73 percent in the second 
study year. In the first study year, 
more than one-third made office visits 
to receive the services of a nurse or 
technician, while this proportion de- 
creased slightly during the second 
year. 

In the period 1928-31 under fee- 
for-service practice, home calls repre- 
sented from 36 to 54 percent of phy- 
sician home and office calls; the ratio 


varied according to family income,‘ 
At Trinity Hospital, home calls repre- 
sented 3.5 percent of all physician calls 
in the first year, 4.2 percent in the sec- 
ond. The infrequent use of home 
calls is thought to result from two 
factors: the extra charge for home 
calls, and recognition by the members 
that the physician can render more 
adequate care in the office than in 
the home. 


Average Services Received 


The volume of service received in 
1941 is roughly comparable to that 
received in the period 1928-31 under 
fee-for-service practice by persons in 
families with incomes of $5,000 or 
over.. There was a substantial de- 
crease in the volume of service dur- 


‘I. 8. Falk, Margaret C. Klem, and Na- 
than Sinai, The Incidence of Illness and 
the Receipt and Costs of Medical Care 
Among Representative Families (Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care, Publica- 
tion No. 26), 1933. 

5 Ibid. 


Table 2.—Number of eligible persons, percent receiving physicians’ visits and nurse or technician visits, and number of 
visits per 1,000 persons eligible for care, by age group, at Trinity Hospital, during each entire study year, 1941 and 1942 





Percent of eligible persons 








Number of specified services per 1,000 persons 



































receiving— 
Number of ’ $A BESS: ‘ 
persons | | 
. I rye 22 — _ = | 
Age group om yen Physicians’ visits Office visits | Physicians’ visits Office visits 
| #0r care ———| to nurse or | Total T to nurse or 
Office Home technician " | Office | Home | technician 3 
| | | he 
| 1941 
BSS Se beh LOE AES ee 4, 517 79.6 11.8 34.4 6, 709 4, 982 183 1, 544 
Infants born during year______.-...-...-.---- ene 54 | 79. 6 13.0 3.7 3, 426 3, 259 130 37 
FA a aT Sy TMA Bi: | 326 | 84. 4 30.4 32.8 4, 999 3, 794 457 748 
5-9 a Ne arene 290 84. 1 26. 2 43.4 6, 500 | 4, 524 410 1, 566 
biaitetetrep hes 338 77.5 14.2 36.4 5, 637 3, 740 228 1, 669 
piel sae 362 | 75.4 5.8 28.7 5, 141 3, 920 94 | 1, 127 
PUL BERS Hs 215 81.4 8.8 38.6 6, 707 5, 451 | 112 1, 144 
ra dads St 898 | 78.6 8.2 32.2 6, 464 5, 149 107 1, 208 
986 79.5 7.6 35. 1 7, 442 5, 189 107 2, 146 
a 954 80. 1 10.2 36. 6 7, 879 5, 909 171 1, 799 
.| 94 74.5 20.2 27.7 7, 841 5, 808 575 | 1, 458 
1942 
tial 
EES T) f Se 4, 131 | 72.8 9.9 28.9 4, 690 3, 423 150 1,117 
Infants born during second year _-____._............------------ 54 | 85. 2 18.5 | 1.9 3, 908 | 3, 611 278 19 
Infants born during first year_.___._....-.-.--- aN Stee is 40 | 95.0 | 17.5 | 32. 5 | 6, 600 5, 850 | 200 550 
IS et oa daa ea STS ees 2389 79.6 | 22.8 | 33.6 | 4, 124 | 3, 055 | 339 7 
SS A a Oi hel EES 267 72.3 | 21.0 35. 2 | 4, 165 | 2, 573 | 360 1, 232 
AEA See 319 | 71.8 | 8.8 28. 5 | 3, 818 | 2, 514 | 97 | 1, 207 
idesioetncee 292 | 69. 2 | 5.1 | 29. 5 | 3, 531 | 2, 507 | 72 | 952 
VETS 160 | 78.1 5.0 | 32. 5 | 5, 536 | 4,074 | 56 | 1, 406 
PATER 767 | 72.2 7.2 | 30.4 5, 160 3, 842 92 1, 226 
930 | 70. 5 | 6.7 27.0 | 4, 592 3, 277 | 99 | 1, 216 
ee a5 922 72.8 9.2 27.4 | 5, 099 3, 843 | 151 | 1, 105 
Se eee 91 70.3 18.7 24.2 | 5, 836 4, 605 440 | 791 


| 





1 Except for infants, represents age at the beginning of the first study year. 
2 Visits at which only a nurse or technician gave service. 


3 Includes infants born during the first study year. 
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4 Excludes infants born during the first study year. 
5 Includes infants born during the first and second study years. 


6 Excludes infants born during the first and second study years. 
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ing the second study year, as shown 
in table 1, which compares the num- 
ber of services of each type received 
per 1,000 eligible persons in each of 
the 2 study years. 


Visits to the physician’s office 
dropped from almost 5 per person in 
the first year to approximately 3.5 in 
the second year. Home day and night 
calls and visits to a nurse or technician 
also decreased. Likewise there were 
fewer diagnostic X-ray and labora- 
tory services per person at the clinic 
and the hospital. The decline in num- 
ber of cases hospitalized per 1,000 
eligible amounted to 24 percent and, 
in the average number of days of hos- 
pital care, to 26 percent. The extra 
charge made for home calls remained 
the same in the two periods, and no 
change occurred in the provisions for 
hospital care. 


Service in Relation to Age 


Age is an important factor influenc- 
ing the amount of medical service re- 
quested. In this study, age refers to 
that at the beginning of the first study 
year; therefore, in the second year the 
age groups represent persons 1 year 
older than indicated. While a large 
proportion in each age group visited 


Table 3.—Number of persons eligible for hospital care, and number of hospital 
cases and days of care received per 1,000 persons eligible for 





tal care, 


by age group, at Trinity Hospital, during each entire study year, 1941 and 1942 
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Hospital care per 1,000 persons 


























eligible for hos- | 
Age group ! pital care Cases ? Days of care 
| 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 
All ages. | 4,614) 4,204 154 117 862 641 
Bean 
Infants born during second year-_- OD ise seus 98 4... scedass 270 
Infants born during first year.............-- 62 48 81 62 1, 774 229 
Under 5! | g37| 310 160 152 409 290 
5-9 : stebistwoa} 298 | 289 154 93 359 190 
10-14 ; eosaeme-sareserennnboel 352 | 335 99 72 344 221 
15-19... eee as oto 373 7 7 82 386 369 
20-24... " Ad~ snide deedhgeeehalalbadé | 219 169 233 262 1, 446 2,015 
25-34... : anus oaeeuanied 916 791 204 170 1,329 1, 109 
35-44... , dcwcdbat bdeddaededha 994 | 950 136 94 641 542 
Gn co addm nner erpbtolie-cteudonn } 960 | 930 145 99 945 548 
LARS Bh A Ti 103 | 102 223 167| 2,718) 1,490 
| 





1 Except for infants, represents age at the beginning 
of the first study year. 

2 Number of hospital admissions; a person hos- 
pitalized 2 or more times during the year was counted 
as 2 or more cases. 


a physician’s office during each study 
year, relatively few persons—with the 
exception of those in the youngest and 
oldest age groups—had home calls. 
About one-third made office visits dur- 
ing which only a nurse or technician 
provided the service. In the middle 
age groups the relative infrequence of 
physician home calls as compared 
with physician office visits is striking. 
The variation in the percentage of 


Chart 2.—Percentage distribution of hospital cases and of days of hospital 
care received, by number of days of hospital care, at Trinity Hospital, 1941 
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3 For 1941, excludes infants born during first study 
year; for 1942, excludes infants born during the first 
and second study years. 


persons receiving office and home care 
and in the number of visits per 1,000 
eligible persons among the different 
age groups in each study year is 
shown in table 2. 

Physicians’ office visits —During the 
first year, office visits to physicians 
ranged from 3.7 per person in the 
group aged 10-14 to nearly 6 for those 
aged 45 and over.’ In the second year 
the range was from 2.5 visits for those 
aged 10-14 and 15-19 to 5.8 visits for 
infants born during the first study 
year. The older age groups continued 
to have a large number of calis. 

Home calls—Home calls in both 
study years were received principally 
by children under 10 years and per- 
sons aged 65 and over. 

Office visits to nurses or techni- 
cians.—The extra charge of 50 cents 
per clinic visit in the second study 
year was also applicable to visits at 
which only a nurse or technician gave 
care. These visits were reduced by 
more than 48 percent during the sec- 
ond study year. In both years, chil- 
dren under 5 years of age made the 
least use of this service. 

Hospital care-—The prepayment 
contracts at Trinity Hospital provide 
for a maximum of 42 days of hospital 
care per person per year; patients pay 
at the regular per diem rates for addi- 
tional days of care. The data in this 


‘Infants born during the first year av- 
eraged 6144 months of coverage and 33 
visits to physicians. 








paper include all days of care—those 
provided under the contract and 
extra days.’ Although there were no 
changes in the conditions under which 
hospital care was provided or in the 
number of days of care to which 
patients were entitled, the volume of 
this service, as well as of all others, 
declined in the second study year. 

The rate of hospitalization in 1941 
was 154 cases per 1,000 persons of all 
ages eligible for care (table 3).* In 
1942 the rate of hospitalization de- 
clined by 24 percent. 

During both study years, wide dif- 
ferences occurred also in the number 
of days of hospital care received by 
different age groups. During the 
first year, persons aged 65 and over 
had more than three timés as many 
days of hospital care as the average 
for the total group of eligible persons, 
whereas persons under age 20 (exclud- 
ing infants) * had less than half the 
average of the total group. Only the 
age group 20-24 had more days of care 
in the second year than in the first— 
an increase from 1,446 to 2,015 days 
per 1,000 eligible persons, or 39 per- 
cent. In the group aged 5-9 and that 
aged 65 and over, the number of days 
of hospital care received in the sec- 
ond year declined about 50 percent. 


’ Hospitalization incidental to delivery 
is not counted in recording cases and days 
of care for infants born during the year. 
Care provided for the infant after the 
mother left the hospital is counted, and so 
is hospitalization of infants readmitted 
later in the year. 


§ Blue Cross reports are comparable for 
cases admitted but not for days of care 
because they exclude a count of those days 
not covered by the plan for which the 
patients pay the cost. For 1941 they re- 
ported 0.107 admissions and 0.81 days of 
care per participant; for 1942 they re- 
ported 0.108 admissions and 0.83 days of 
care. (Louis S. Reed, Blue Cross and 
Medical Service Plans, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Oct. 1947. n. 112.) 


* Five of the 62 infants born during the 
first year were hospitalized. They re- 
ceived more than twice the average num- 
ber of days of care, mainly because of two 
cases of long duration. The rate would 
have been 400 days per 1,000 if those two 
cases had not been included. The largest 
relative decrease in number of days was 
among infants born in the second year as 
contrasted with those born in the first 


study year, but again this difference re- 
flects the effect of the two unusually long 
cases. 


Distribution of Office Visits to 
Physicians 


Several earlier studies have indi- 
cated that most of the persons receiv- 
ing care under fee-for-service pay- 
ments visit the physician only a few 
times during the year and that the 
service they receive represents only a 
small part of the total service ren- 
dered by the physicians. The experi- 
ence of persons eligible for service un- 
der prepayment arrangements at 
Trinity Hospital was similar. 

About 65 percent of the people eli- 
gible for service during the first study 
year made no visits or fewer than five 
visits to a physician, whereas about 
4 percent visited a physician’s office 
20 times or more during the period 
(chart 1). Persons who visited the 
physician’s office less than five times 
accounted for only 20 percent of the 
total office visits, whereas 23 percent 
of all the physician office visits were 
made by the 4 percent of the people 
who had 20 or more calls. As would 
be expected, there was a change in this 
relationship during the second study 
year. The proportion of persons mak- 
ing no visits or fewer than five visits 
increased, and the proportion in each 
of the groups having five or more vis- 
its decreased. The physician’s time 





at the office also was redistributed, 
More of his time was given to pa- 
tients who made few calls and less 
to those making 10 or more calls. 


Distribution of Hospital Cases 
and Days 


In about two-thirds of the cases 
hospitalized in 1941, the patient stayed 
less than 6 days. These cases, though 
relatively numerous, accounted for 
only about one-fifth of all days of 
hospital care furnished to persons eli- 
gible for care under prepayment con- 
tracts (chart 2). Extended hospital 
stays, those of 15 days or more, though 
relatively few in number (6 percent 
of all cases) accounted for nearly one- 
fourth of all days of hospital care pro- 
vided under the prepayment con- 
tracts. In 1942 there was practically 
no change in the proportion of cases 
hospitalized for less than 6 days. 
Fewer cases were hospitalized for 15 
days or more, however, and there was 
a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of cases and days for the 6-14 day 
stays. 


Receipt of Service During Both 
Study Years 


Since the publication of earlier 
Trinity Hospital reports, the data 


Chart 3.—Distribution of persons eligible for ph ysicians’ care during 24- month 
period by number of physician office visits in second year for groups receiving 
specified visits in first year, at Trinity Hospital, 1941 and 1942 
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Table 4.—Number of persons eligible for physicians’ care and percentage 
distribution of persons eligible by number of office visits to a physician, at 





Trinity Hospital, during specified periods of the study years, 1941 and 1942 





Percentage distribution of persons by number of office 


| Number 
ari Neibilitey | ee 
Period of eligibility | for phy- | 
sicians’ : 
care | Total 
Entire 24 months '__. 2, 959 100. 0 

First 12 months... -- 2, 959 100. 0 

Second 12 months-.- 2, 959 100. 0 
EE A 4, 517 100. 0 
Second study year *_. 4, 131 100. 0 

1 Persons in families with no change in family 
composition during 24-month period. 

2 Persons eligible for care during entire first study 
year and eligible during all or part of the second 
study year, without regard to change in family 
com position 


have been analyzed to determine the 
services provided during the 2 study 
years to those persons who were con- 
tinuously eligible for prepaid care 
during the 24-month period. There 
were about 4,500 persons eligible for 
medical care and about 4,600 persons 
eligible for hospital care throughout 
the first study year; and about 4,100 
and 4,300 in the second year. But 
only 2,959 persons were continuously 
covered for both medical] and hospital 
care throughout the 24-month study 
period. This smaller group offers an 
opportunity to measure, for an iden- 
tical group of people, the amount of 
care received 1 year with that received 
the preceding or following year. 

Although the differences in service 
received in the 2 study years must 
be interpreted in the light of the ex- 
tra 50-cent clinic charge in the sec- 
ond study year and the apparent 
decrease in illness rates during the 
war years, the figures indicate the 
extent to which people who received 
a large volume of service in the first 
study year had a similar experience 
during the second. These data give 
at least a partial answer to the ques- 
tions: To what extent is the time of 
the physician and hospital given to 
new patients each year, and to what 
extent is it given to the care of per- 
sons who received a large volume of 
service in successive years? 

Persons in families with births or 
deaths or other events resulting in 
changes in composition during the 2- 
year period were excluded from the 
group of 2,959 persons eligible for 
service in both years. Some question 
may therefore arise as to whether the 
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visits to a physician 





; ’ on . } 30 or 
None, 1-2 3-5 6-9 | 10-14} 15-19 | 20-29 more 

9.8 | 18.4 | 21.9 | 20.8 | 12.0 7.2 5.7 4.2 
20.1 | 26.9 | 23.2 | 14.1 8.1 3.5 2.2 1.9 
27.0 | 30.3 | 23.2 | 11.8 4.7 1.4 1.0 | 0.6 
20.4 | 26.4 | 23.7 | 14.7 7.8); 3.3) 22 1.5 
27.2 | 29.8 | 23.0 | 12.3 © 13); 1.1 0.6 


3 Persons eligible for care during entire second 
study year and eligible during all or part of the first 
study year, without regard to change in family 
com position. 


group was fully representative of the 
entire membership. However, there 
was a striking similarity in the 
amounts of physician, nurse, and hos- 
pital service received in each study 
year by the total membership eligible 
for care in each such year, and by 
that part of each group eligible 
throughout the entire 24 months. 

In each study year the proportions 
of persons (whether eligible in the 
single study years or for the entire 
24 months) making each specified 
number of visits to the physician’s 
office are similar. For example, 14.7 
percent of the 4,517 persons eligible 
for care during the entire first study 
year made 6-9 office visits to a physi- 
cian, while among the group of 2,959 
eligible during the entire 24-month 
period, 14.1 percent made 6-9 office 
visits to a physician during the first 
study year (table 4). The differences 
were sMaller in each of the other 
age groups. The findings are much 





the same for the second study year. 
The situation was similar with re- 
spect to visits to a nurse or techni- 
cian and hospital care. Only for per- 
sons receiving no hospital care and 
for those hospitalized 10-14 days was 
there any significant variation (ta- 
ble 5). Hospital care for 10-14 days 
was received during the first study 
year by 3.0 percent of all persons eli- 
gible for care during that year and by 
only 1.7 percent of those eligible dur- 
ing both years. A difference of about 
the same magnitude appears in com- 
parisons of hospital care of that du- 
ration in the second study year. 
This finding probably results from ex- 
cluding from the 24-month population 
the families that had a change in size 
and composition by reason of a ma- 
ternity case. Data in tables 4 and 
5 seem to indicate that restricting 
the sample for the study of services 
received during both study years to 
persons in families which were cov- 
ered for the full 2-year period and 
which had no changes in family com- 
position did not distort the results- 


Hospital care.—Relatively few peo- 
ple received hospital care in either 
study year. Of the 2,959 persons con- 
cerned, 339 were hospitalized in the 
first year,” and of them only 46 were 
also hospitalized in the second year 
(table 6). Of those hospitalized dur- 
ing the first study year, slightly more 


1 Cases were counted as of the month of 
discharge. Consequently persons who en- 
tered the hospital toward the end of the 
first year and were discharged in the 
second year are included among cases 
hospitalized during the second year. 


Table 5.—Number of persons eligible for hospital care and percentage distri- 
bution of persons eligible by number of days of hospital care, at Trinity 
Hospital, during specified periods of the study years, 1941 and 1942 
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r Percentage distribution of persons by number of days of 
Number hospital care 
eligible | 
Period of eligibility | for 
| hospital | ; 15 or 
care | Total | None 1 2-5 6-9 10-14 more 
Entire 24 months: ! 
First 12 months____......-....---- | 9959} 100.0} 885) 41) 37 1.0 1.7 1.0 
Second 12 months. _.___.- ’ 2, 959 | 100.0) 92.1) 29) 25] 07 1.2 0.7 
First study year ?__......_...-- 4,614| 100.0} 871) 41) 34 13} 30} 22 
Second study year 3__ 4,294 | 100.0 90.1 3.3 2.4 0.8 2.7 0.7 





1 Persons in families with no change in family 
composition during 24-month period. 

2 Persons eligible for care during entire first study 
year and eligible during all or part of the second 
study year, without regard to change in family com- 
position. 


’ Persons eligible for care during entire second 
study year and eligible during all or part of the first 
— year, without regard to change in family com- 
position. 





than a third—121 persons—received 
only 1 day of hospital care. Most of 
this group (109 persons) did not return 
to the hospital the next year; three 
persons had one day of care during the 
second year, two persons had 2 or 3 
days, two had from 4 to 9 days, and 
five persons had 10 or more days dur- 
ing the second year. At the other 
extreme—of the 80 persons who were 
hospitalized for 10 days or more during 
the first study year, 67 did not return 
during the second year, five returned 
for 1 day only, and five returned for 
10 or more days. 

In the second year, 233 people re- 
ceived hospital care. The majority 
of them (187) had not been hospital- 
ized during the first year. Most of the 
55 persons who received 10 or more 
days of care in the second study year 
had not been in the hospital during 
the previous year; five had received 1 
day of care each; four had received 
from 4 to 9 days of care; and five had 
been hospitalized for 10 or more days 
during each of the 2 years. 

Office visits to nurses or techni- 
cians.—A relatively small group of 
people made office visits to a nurse or 
technician during each of the 2 study 
years. Of the group that made no 
such visits during the first year (65 
percent), three-fourths also made 
none the next year. The group re- 
ceiving care during the second year 
was almost equally divided between 
those who did and those who did not 
have such care during the first year. 
During the second year about half the 
repeaters made one or two calls, one- 
fourth made three to five calls, and 
one-fourth made six or more calls. 

Physicians’ office visits—Chart 3 
shows the number of physician office 
visits made in the second study year 
by persons who made specified num- 
bers of visits to the physician’s office 
during the first year. For example, 20 
percent of the persons eligible for care 
during the 24-month period made no 
office visits during the first year. Of 
this group, almost half made no office 
visits during the second year, and an- 
other substantial group made only one 
or two visits. These two groups make 
up the 80 percent shown in the chart 
to have made no visits or made only 
one or two visits during the second 
year. 

The 27 percent of the total who 
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Table 6.—Persons eligible for care during the entire 24-month study period 
by number of days of hospital care received in the second year for each 
group of persons receiving specified number of days of hospital care in the 


first year, at Trinity Hospital, 1941-42 





Persons receiving specified number of days of care in— 
Days of hospital care received in i Second study year 
first study year First ee rae Se ee ee wal 
study 
year Ril lor 9.4 10 or 
None more 1 2-3 4-9 more 
| Re eee ‘ 1 2, 959 2, 726 233 87 46 45 55 
meee. 2-2 32222 Se ce een. 2, 620 2, 433 187 74 38 4] 
ES ES Se ee eae ae 339 293 46 13 2 7 14 
I ae oe Pe, 121 109 | 12 3 2 2 5 
2-3... é Ag natin 73 65 Ss 4 3 1 0 
_., RAE Ce OR RS 65 52 13 l 5 3 4 
i ee ieiand 80 67 13 5 2 l 5 
1 Persons in families with no change in family composition during 24-month period. 


made one or two visits during the first 
year also represents a group that for 
the most part asked for little or no 
care during the second year; 67 per- 
cent of this group either had no office 
visits or had only one or two in the 
second year. Only 4 percent made as 
many as 10 visits during the second 
year. At the other extreme is the 
group comprising 16 percent of the 
total who made 10 or more visits dur- 
ing the first year. Apparently half 
of this group is made up of persons 
who for the most part requested a 
considerable amount of care through- 
out the 2-year period; almost one- 
fourth of them made 10 or more visits 
and an equal proportion made six to 
nine in the second year. Only 9 per- 
cent of the group made no office visits 
during the second year. 

Chart 4 presents the reverse re- 
lationship. The volume of service re- 
ceived in the first year is shown 
according to the volume of service 
that the same people received during 
the second year and indicates the 
groups in which requests for physi- 
cians’ office care were reduced. 
Twenty-seven percent of those eligi- 
ble for care made no office visits to 
physicians during the second study 
year. The majority of this group had 
received some care of this type in 
the first year; 52 percent had made 
from one to five visits, and 11 percent 
had made six or more. Only 37 per- 
cent made no visits during the pre- 
ceding year. This group seems to 
represent persons who in the second 
year made a decided effort to reduce 
their requests for service, were in bet- 


ter health, or were drawn into the war 
effort. 

Half the persons who made only 
one or two physician office visits in 
the second year had made the same 
number or fewer visits during the first 
year, while 27 percent had made three 
to five calls, and 23 percent had made 
six or more visits. 

There was less reduction in physi- 
cians’ office visits among persons who 
made three or more visits in the sec- 
ond year. Among the group with 
three to five visits in the second year, 
for example, 35 percent had made a 
larger number of visits in the pre- 
ceding year; among those with six to 
nine visits in the second year, 32 per- 
cent had made more visits in the 
previous year. 

Only 8 percent of the total group 
made 10 or more physician office visits 
during the second year, a decrease of 
50 percent in the proportion making 
as many visits during the first year. 
What had been the experience in the 
preceding year of this small group 
which, in spite of the various cir- 
cumstances that tended generally to 
reduce requests for service, visited a 
physician 10 or more times? As might 
have been expected, the group was 
made up in large part of persons who 
had had a considerable amount of 
care during the first year; in fact, 
half of the group had made 10 or 
more physician office visits during the 
first year. An additional 21 percent 
had made from six to nine visits in 
the first year. Only 4 percent had 
made no physician office visits during 
the preceding year. 
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Summary 


The experience at Trinity Hospital 
indicated that, in general, the distri- 
pution of service among those per- 
sons eligible for medical service on a 
prepayment basis followed the pattern 
found in private fee-for-service prac- 
tice, the major difference being that 
a larger proportion had some type 
of service Quring a year. Under the 
group practice arrangements existing 
at Trinity Hospital there was a greater 
use of nurse and technician services. 

The average amount of service re- 
ceived during the first study year is 
roughly comparable to that received 
in a 12-month period during the pe- 
riod 1928-31 under fee-for-service 
practice by persons in families with 
incomes of $5,000 or more. The addi- 
tional 50-cent charge imposed at the 
beginning of the second study year— 
the only contract change made during 
this period—and the various factors 
associated with the war period re- 
sulted in a substantial decrease in the 
volume of service during the second 
study year. There seems to be no 
consistent pattern with respect to 
these decreases, although they oc- 
curred for each type of service. 

As is true in fee-for-service practice, 


a large proportion of the physician’s 
office time was given over to the few 
persons who made a relatively large 
number of calls, while the majority of 
the patients, who made a small num- 
ber of calls, accounted for a relatively 
small proportion of the physician’s 
office time. 

In addition to data on the amount 
of service received during each of the 
2 study years, information was also 
assembled on the amount of service 
received by persons eligible for serv- 
ice during the entire 24-month pe- 
riod. It shows, for this group of per- 
sons, the extent to which the services 
of the physicians and the hospital are 
given in 2 successive years to the same 
group of people. Relatively few 
people received hospital care in both 
study years; of the 339 who were hos- 
pitalized in the first year, only 46 
were hospitalized in the second year. 
Of the 46 persons hospitalized during 
both years, 26 were in the hospital 
4 days or more in the first year, and 
21 were there for that period during 
the second year. 

The reduction in the number of 
physician office visits made during 
the second study year is of particu- 
lar significance. The percentage 
making no visits or one or two visits 


Chart 4.—Distribution of persons eligible for physicians’ care during 24-month 
period by number of physician office visits in first year for each group of 
persons receiving specified number of visits in second year, at Trinity Hospital, 


1941 and 1942 
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increased in the second year as con- 
trasted with the first; the percentage 
of those making one or two visits 
increased; the number making three 
to five visits remained the same; the 
number making six or more visits de- 
creased. Of the group that made no 
office visits in the second year, roughly 
60 percent had received some such 
care during the first year. Those 
who made one or two visits during the 
second year are equally divided be- 
tween those who made less than three 
visits during the first year, and those 
who made three or more. The small 
group of persons who made 10 or 
more visits during the second year 
received a considerable volume of 
care during each of the study years. 
Half of the group had made 10 or 
more visits during the first year and 
another 21 percent made six to nine 
visits. For the major part this group 
represents members who, through the 
occurrence of many illmesses or a 
single long-continuing illness, did not 
reduce their request for service. 

From the experience of this 2-year 
period, at least, it seems that the peo- 
ple who see a physician frequently 
during a year are the ones most likely 
to see him frequently the next year. 
Had the study been made at an earlier 
period not associated with the war 
and before the extra charge for clinic 
visits was imposed, the tendency of 
persons who received a large volume 
of care in one year to receive an 
equally Jarge volume in the next year 
would perhaps have been greater. 

The experience at Trinity Hospital 
does not indicate the demand for serv- 
ice that might be anticipated under 
either a voluntary or compulsory type 
of health insurance program in the 
early years of its operation because 
half the persons eligible for care had 
belonged to the prepayment plan for 
5 years or more at the time the study 
was initiated. The results do indicate, 
however, that after the program was 
initiated, those eligible for service did 
not make unreasonable demands for 
service. It is not possible to distin- 
guish between the restraining effects 
of the extra 50-cent charge for clinic 
visits and the various factors associ- 
ated with the war effort in the second 
study year, but together they caused 
a considerable reduction in the re- 
quest for service. 
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Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Disability Laws, by Albert Pike; What 
Type of Law is Best From Industry's 
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tegration of Private Disability Plan 
With State Law, by W. Ward Dono- 
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Under State and Voluntary Plans, by 
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71-72 f. 50 cents. 

Pan, JU-SHU. “Social Adjustment of 
Aged People.” Sociology and Sociag) 
Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 33, July. 
Aug. 1949, pp. 424-430. 70 cents. 
A study of the effects of institution. 
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pp. 694-700. 10 cents. 

Strow, Cart W. “Employee Benefit 
Plans in Six Midwest Metropolitan 
Areas.” American Economic Secu- 
rity (Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States), Washington, Vol. 6, 
July—Aug. 1949, pp. 22-26. $1.50 4 
year. 

Based on a sample survey of firms 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts. 
burgh, St. Louis, and St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE, 
How Much Social Security for Your 
Old Age? Chicago: The University, 
1949. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

A radio discussion by Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Alton Linford, and M. Albert 
Linton. 
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ANDERSON, DEWEY; LUMER, WILFRED; 
and SHoTtT, JoHN. Unemployment— 
It’s Here—Let’s Stop It Now! Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Institute, 
June 1949. 36 pp. Processed. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare 


“The Court and the Children’s 
Agency: A Symposium.” Child 
Welfare, New York Vol. 28, July 
1949, pp. 3-9. 35 cents. 

Includes Social Work and the Court 
in the Protection of Children, by Alan 
Keith-Lucas; Children’s Courts, An 
Effective Aid to Social Agencies, by 
Victor B. Wylogala; and The Place- 
ment of Young Infants for Adoption, 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 


{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 1949] 






























































, ng : Unemployment insurance 
€ 
| Retirement, disability. and survivor programs programs 
| Temporary Read- 
Monthly retirement and 7 ' 
disability benefits Survivor benefits disability just- 
| nefits ment 
| compass State Servi — allow- 
» | | rvice- ances 
Yearand month | Total Monthly | Lump-sum ° | Rail- = men’s |Unem-| to self- 
} | Aig} } ploy Read- | ploy- | em- 
| Rail | Civil l l road | ment | ‘just- | ment | ployed 
| Social d | Serv- | Veter- | Civil | | Unem-) insur- I P ter 
| Secu- | ,TO8@ | ice | ans Ad-| } Ral | ee le | aes State | ploy-| ance | ment | Insur-) veter: 
~ | Retire- | Social | -** Serv- | Veter- | Social | Act ™ | ance | ans 
rity | ment | COm-| minis- | Secu. |5084- | “ice lans Ad-| Secu- | laws!?| ment | laws 4 Act 3 
| Act! | * | mis- | tration4| °®C4 | Retire-| Ba |Other '°| Insur- 
| Act? sion 3 | rity | ment | Com- | minis- | rity | ance 
.* Act 5 Ac mis- | tration) Act Act 3 
| sion 7? | 
| 
Number of beneficiaries 
Bi Aicccnuse . .-------| 1,305.7) 219.5 129.9} 2,309.5) 876.4) 105.5 1.8 940. 5) 14.9 10.9) 25.2 25.8 822. 6 394. 4 20. 6 90.9 
August. -. . .--| 1,320.9 220.4) 131.3) 2,304.3) 881.3) 107.1) 2. 6) 946. 2) 15.4 12.2} 25.5 34. 6 785. 8 397.3; 26.2 75.9 
September... -- - -| 1,335.4; 221.4) 132. 3| 2, 297.6; 892.2) 108.4 3.1; 950.4 16. 9) 11.2} 24.8) 36.8 720. 5) 357.2; 25.1 61.4 
October... -- te ~-.22-| 15:352.7} 222.6] 133.5] 2,295.7) 901.2) 109.9 3.6] 955.3) 15.5) 12.1) 23.7] 345) 658.7) 245.7) 22.6) 46.2 
November... —— i 1,370.6) 224.0) 134.2) 2,296.2) 909.4) 111.4 4.1} 961.2) 14. 3} 11.8) 23.2 37.0 roa. 251.0 26.3 39. 1 
December - - - - - . .- ciaposel OTL 6 ae 1| 135. 1) 2,296.1; 919.9) 113.1 4.6 963. 5 15. 9} 10.3; 23.3 38. 2 939. “ 330. 7 42.0 39. 2 
1949 | | 
January > ; : ..| 1,422.9] 227.0) 136.8) 2,205.4) 928.9) 114.4) 5.4 972.5; 15.3 11.8 24.5 37.0) 1,212.3 495.1 64.1 37.7 
February So Pe | 1,454.1] 227.9] 138.0] 2,207.4) 939.4) 115.9} 6.2} 977.0) 15.6 10.2} 25.0 34.7] 1,466.0 634.0) 82.9 51.6 
RS ; ..| 1,489.1} 2290.4) 139.2) 2,302.2) 952.8) 117.6 7.2) 979.9) 21.0) 6.4) 27.2) 34.9) 1,788.0 688.4) 110.4 64.1 
April_...-. TR BipEet 1,516.3) 230.9) 140.1) 2,305.6) 964.1) 119.3 8.0} 981.8 17.8 4.1} 26.2) 31.1) 1,598.3 624.7; 133.6 68.4 
May...----- ee) ae we 1, 542. 5 232.6} 141.2) 2,309.2) 974.6) 120.6 8.6) 987.5 17.5 21.5 30. 0 28.1) 1,718.3) 552.7 76.3 71.3 
June. a ---------| 1,568.9) 234.2) 141.3) 2,313.5) 985.4) 121.9 9.0} 959.7) 17.7 21.5) 31.0) 29.5) 1,809.0) 548.1) 77.8 63.7 
EE ..------| 1,588.2} 235.1) 141.7) 2,321.3) 989.2) 122.8 a5 961.7 15.3 21.8) 28.7) ae 1, 717. 4) 606. 4) 80.1 60. 2 
| | | 
} Amount of benefits '¢ 
1940 . .|$1, 188, 702) $21, 074 $114, 166,$62, 019) $317,851) $7, 784) $1, 448)_____ __|$105, 696/$11, 736) $12, 267)___.__. albert’ | $518, 700)......... $15, 961) ........ 
1941............_____| 1,085, 488) 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561) 25,454) 1, 559) __ .| 111, 799) 13,328} 13,943]_...... Ma 6. me > | eters 4, 587). ....... 
1942.........__.____.| 1,130,721} 80,305) 122, 806) 68,115) 325, 265! 41,702) 1, 603 .| 111, 198] 15,038] 14, 342)._.....|....... | 344,064)......... hl nackte 
| a : 921,463! 97,257) 125,795) 72,961! 331,350) 57,763) 1,704 116, 133) 17,830) 17, 28 lea 2 iincnsceais | SBR oe 
. +a ...--| 1,119, 684) 119,009! 129, 707| 78,081) 456,279) 76,942) 1, 765 .| 144, 302) 22,146) 19,238) 5,035)_...... | 62,385) $4,113 582 $102 
1945............._...| 2,067, 434) 157, 391| 137, 140) 85, 742) 697,830/104, 231} 1, 772)|__. 254, 238) 26,135) 23,431) 4,660)....__. | 445,866) 114,955) 2,359) 11,675 
1946.___. 5, 152, 218| 230, 285! 149, 188) 96, 418/1, 268, 984 130,139) 1,817 _..| 333, 640) 27,267) 30,610! 4, 761)__...._|1, 005, 475)1, 491, 204/ 39,917) 252, 424 
1947 4, 698, 641) 299, 830) 177, 053/108, 691/1, 676, 029/153, 109) 19, 283 .| 382,515) 29,517| 33,115] 22, 024/$11, 368) 776,164) 772,368) 39, 401) 198, 174 
1948... _. .| 4, 493, 104) 366, 887) 208, 642) 134, 886)1, 711, 182'176, 736) 35, 992 $918) 413,912) 32,315 32, 140) 26, 279) 30, 843) 789, 736| 426, 569) 28,599) 77, 468 
1948 
July.....-.-.----- 365, 858) 28, 999) 18, 293) 11,877) 137, 535) 13, 883) 2, 664 70} 33,830) 2,417) 2, 494| 2, 363| 2,167; 67,630) 31,626} 1,279| 8, 731 
August 366, 237; 29,384) 18,363) 12,299) 139,331) 13,987) 2,701 156| 32,871) 2,503 3,029) 2,392) 2, 979| 64, 562 32, 732) 1,661 7, 287 
September .| $57,200) 29,746) 18,438) 12,290) 134,633) 14,182] 2,732 142} 37,396, 2,720) 2,675) 2,341) 3,198) 59,797) 29,435) 1,576) 5,890 
October 346,856; 30,173) 18,532) 12,200) 139,417) 14,342) 2,768 163| 38,176) 2,507| 2,685) 2,166) 3,108) 55,435) 19,258) 1,404) 4, 432 
November : 360, 469) 30,613) 18,651) 12,455) 144,822) 14,492) 2,804 175| 38,464) 2,342) 2,904) 2, 907| 3,250| 62,151/ 20,088} 1,605) 3,356 
December. -.......-- 390, 428; 31,188) 18,819) 12,700) 145,545) 14,684) 2,847 212) 39,178) 2,612 2, 539} 2,329! 3,475) 79,966 27,997| 2,608 3, 639 
1949 | | 
January 426,093, 31,900) 18,893) 12,530) 144,985) 14,854) 2,879 208) 39, 203) 2, 509 2, 712) 2, 238) 3, 204! 103, O11 39,849) 4,059 3, 059 
February . 441,666; 32,688) 18,977) 12,719 138,706) 15,049) 2,916 250; 38,990) 2, 571 2, 533} 2,175) 2,772) 115, 268 47,103) 4,998 3, 951 
March : 501,917) 33,556) 19,092) 12,846) 140,283) 15,207) 2,959 27 39,749) 3,410 2,274; 2,693) 3, 153} 152, 204 60, 7! 7, 648 5, 708 
April , 477,602) 34,246) 19,208) 12,942) 141,261) 15,504) 3,002 304} 39,216) 2,914) 1,787) 2, 455 2,715} 136,558} 50,423) 8,905) 5, 448 
May.. 485,046) 34,928) 19,335) 12,931) 142,639) 15,703) 3, 036 315) 40,207) 2,842) 4,182) 2,912) 2,554) 146,712) 44,618) 5,414) 6,718 
Sa cE 497,970) 35,615) 19, 461| 12, 950] 139, 513) 15,904 3, 071 320} 40,022} 2,893) 4,000) 3,003) 2, 608} 154,695, 45,797) 5,542) 6,576 
RS 484,146 36,139) 19, 532) 13,000! 136,308! 15,993! 3.097 340| 39,554) 2,501} 4,200) 2,687) 2,071) 148, 767 3 5,553) 5, 466 
| | | | ' ! 




















! Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Partly estimated. , : 
? Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 
3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service Commis- 


sion. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to date of death paid to 
survivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not included. 


‘ Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

5 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

$ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, widow’s, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment status. 

’ Beginning July 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under programs administered by Civil Service Commission. 

5’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

0 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and veterans’ programs; see August Pulletin for annua: data by program. 

1! Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, in New Jersey beginning January 
1949, and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Aci beginning July 1947. Excludes benefits under private plans in California and New Jersey. 

2 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

18 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and overpay- 
ments. 


__ “4 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of number and amounts shown represents allowances for illness and disability after estab- 
lishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims. 


% Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

6 Payments: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certified, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status, under the 
Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under the 
Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and State temporary 
disability compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 


insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1947-49 


{In thousands] 
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survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
|) > Se i Gael 
| Rail- 
} 
Taxes | | road 
| Federal | 
‘ on car- | State un- | Federal) unem- 
Period weeeel | po 4 | riers | employ- | unem- | ploy- 
way Be . | and | ment ploy- | ment 
So 1 ive, their | contri- | ment | insur- 
tions3 |_&™> butions? | taxes‘ | ance 
ployees| | contri- 
| butions 
LEPEre. imeem, Lees | UE 
Fiscal year: | 
_,. . ares .--|$1, 614, 162/$482, 585 oe 1st, 087|$207, 919)$145, 148 
1948-49. 1, 690, 296] 553,007) 563, 8 88, 966| 222'850 9, 816 
| 
1948 | | 
ee 63, 057|8244, 676] 2.378) 112,097/ 1, 586) 5 
a ee 379, 573| 23,931) 17,161; 152, 242! 12, 924 6 
September_____-__-_-- 7,968) 26,779) 121, 632) 10, 978) 242) 12 
eo a ES 58,804) 25,904) 4,649) 95, 185) 1, 683 3 
November... .-_...---- | 357, 617| 29,454) 14,050) 176, 088) 12, 336 2, 407 
December ---.--_-.--- 7,062) 27, 709| 125, 842 8,707| 1,531] 3 
| | | | 
1949 } | } } } 
Jamuary_........._.-- | 38,039} 28,489) 1,: 80,053} 14,492) 2,554 
February............-|_ 279,829] 27.707) 5.: 97, 531| 152, 784 19 
ee | 25,937] 30,571) 132, 752} 3,813} 9,032) 2, 495 
| | Se eee 75,191} 25,808) 2,370; 104,645} 3,098) 6 
cp RE I ee | 391,411) 28, 587 6, 910 135,977; 11, 423} 11 
SSP ea RS 5, 806; 34,119) 129,310 11,651] 1,718) 2,285 
GSE FE BERRLS 57,549) 25, 765 2, 696) 108, 822 4 
| | | 
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1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 19, 1949. 
rT. oe taxes paid by employers under the Federal U nemployment 

ax Act 

5 Represents July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and contri- 
butions for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $2.0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury unless otherwise noted. 





Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period, 1948-50 


{a = 


ne 


Fiscal year 1948- 49 | | Fiscal year 1949-50 


Item | Expendi- | Expendi. 
| Appro- | tures Appro- | tures 
pria- through | pria- | through 
tions | July | tions! | July 
19482 | | 19492 
eniciestiiihinioninnigusbendlssiisathastadaasgiel merges Nemes — a ae 
: | a eee |$1, 604, 640) $195, 963 \$1, 991, 956 _$212, O78 
Administrative expenses. -_.-__-__- ; "45, oy 4, 900 53, 956 5, 087 
Federal Security Agency, Social | | 
Security Administration. | 45, 332) 3, 809 53, 854 3, 922 
Department of Commerce, Bu- | 
reau of the Census. _... an 102 8 102 8 
Department of the Teasury * | (4) | 1, 084 (4) 1, 187 


| ; 
Grants to States.................. | 949,750; 143,937] 1,193,000} 151, 819 


Unemployment insurance and | } } 
employment service adminis- | 
tration 


, : 130, 000) 4, 524) 135, 000) 35, 266 
Old-age assistance : -|] | 57, 957 | | 87, 088 
Aid to the blind_-. : 797, 000 1, 845) >1, 058, 000 2, 694 
Aid to depe — children. | 16, 451 | | 24, 799 
Maternal and child health serv- | 
ices _ . 11, 750 1, 353 11, 000) 653 
Services for crippled children 7, 500 1, 250 7, 500) 483 
Child welfare services 7 3, 500 542 3, 500 835 
Emergency maternity and infant 
care.... i f ‘ (5) | 15 Fite, 2 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- | 
vivors insurance. 6 607,036| 646,962 7 745,000) ° 55,859 
Reconversion unemployment bene- 
fits for seamen _-  ceabe 2, 420 164)... : 213 


! Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. 

4 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes, 

5’ Appropriation for 1947-48—$3 million—available until June 30, 1949. 

6 Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

? Estimated expenditures as shown in 1949-50 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1949-50 budget 
Daily Statement of the 
(expenditures). 


(appropriations) ; 
U.S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 








EARNERS AND DEPENDENTS 
(Continued from page 7) 


count the difference in the extent to 
which employment was actually avail- 
able to the labor force. Unemploy- 
ment in 1948 averaged only 2 million 
monthly; by prewar standards, earn- 
ings were high. In 1940, on the other 
hand, unemployment averaged 8 mil- 
lion and earnings were low. Esti- 
mates made in the Division of 
Research and Statistics in another 
connection suggest that perhaps 47 
million persons in the population in 
April 1940 had earnings of $150 or 
more in 1939 and that the primary 
dependents of such earners numbered 
58 million. On this basis, the number 
of earners increased 26 percent be- 
tween 1940 and 1948, primary de- 
pendents were 10 percent more nu- 
merous, while the “other” category 
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showed a decline of 15 percent. The 
proportion of earners of $150 or more 
in the population increased possibly 
from some 36 to 41 percent, but the 
relative number of primary depend- 
ents remained at the same level, 
namely, 44 percent. The two groups 
combined represented 80 percent of 
the population in 1940 and 85 percent 
in 1948.‘ 


For other estimates of the earner- 
dependent ratio and of the distribution 
of earners by number of dependents, 
based on the 1940 census, see Jacob Fisher, 
“Earners and Dependents in Urban Fami- 
lies in Relation to Family Income,” Social 
Security Bulletin, April 1947; Marvin 
Bloom, “The Dependents of Workers: 
Selected Data on Numbers and Types,” 
Social Security Bulletin, January 1949; 
and Workers and Dependents in Urban 
Families (Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics Memorandum No. 64), June 1947. 


Summary 


Persons protected by a social insur- 
ance current-risk program limited to 
earners and their dependent wives and 
children under age 18, but covering all 
employments and having a low earn- 
ings requirement, would have com- 
prised from 80 to 85 percent of the 
population in 1940-48, the ratio vary- 
ing with economic conditions. 

The variation in the ratio is ac- 
counted for primarily by differences 
in the proportion of earners. As em- 
ployment and business opportunities 
increased during the decade, the rela- 
tive number of persons qualifying as 
earners also increased but not the 
relative number of primary depend- 
ents, which remained fairly stable (44 
percent in both 1940 and 1948). Some 
persons formerly dependent upon 
earners became earners in their own 
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Table 4.—Estimated pay roils in employment covered by selected programs ' in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1938-49 


[Corrected to Sept. 9, 1949] 





























a ie 
Wages and salaries 2 Pay rolls covered by— 
: Railroad re- 
Period Old-age and | State unem- | tirement and 
Total Civilian * survivors ployment unemploy- 
insurance‘ | insurance’ | ment . 
ance & 
Amount (in millions) 
endar year: 
= ii icdichernspiddee wwesanscsasibanceghehaelnightleecsys sate $42, 812 $42, 442 $29, 026 $26, 200 $2, 028 
IIE. . .s c ctiwaet abamaemunineaisegeuenetink-aibtectee aiaaanios sab iced 45, 745 45, 347 32, 222 29, 069 2, 161 
BES snavcedbwidenescouscsaaviaqnsonscheuequdubbaudsatuctbabnas<s0u6keitetaasanaenene 49, 587 48, 996 35, 668 32, 450 2, 273 
1941.- nie isditecdil 61, 708 59, 846 45, 463 42, 146 2, 687 
EC cect tick étuddddbcankdhchgocnenangd peRe Nee eeeresidinitead os-casgieein aelbaek aie 81, 681 75, 396 58, 219 54, 796 3, 382 
DL... sckdtnhinopetncwisgedmigkteccedeeeebeadekedsdilamae ie 105, 328 90, 850 , 66, 117 4, 085 
BS... cossi cls nse ‘ oa 117, 076 96, 370 73, 349 69, 139 4, 507 
neocon ¢dGuk chhncvcnsansccsasousesehsediubadsnetidddeinnecapabamiphidbatad 117, 541 5, 064 71, 560 66, 642 4, 514 
ST Pts nc chen cepietsaseudamewsdaceciimminibnanedemmicn haiuhemaiedyaaeee aaa 111, 741 103, 979 79, 260 73, 402 4, 866 
eas cri inks ap ibinletiesacaseaniadeateer acm 122, 164 118, 287 600 86, 596 5, 107 
RE Or SRR: oe en ees SPREE DS eee eos 135, 255 131, 345 103, 000 95, 741 5, 485 
1948 
January-March... _--- Scduntenddbesiwensedbdateduetiones + cbaNeibanacepethbeleucksbintlieaes 31, 634 36, 691 24, 200 22, 495 1,348 
iss ih-ddennansevedvkebcanccunusenestuasheahddiia: Mbdbeee stn chandieaaiaaaee 32, 697 31, 742 24, 800 23, 047 1,318 
SSS ICE TERPS SOR OR 34, 192 33, 212 25, 900 23, 983 1,391 
I en Nino canouccsavsssccqundistdussblocdmmddieddontnnacltieiiadcdsiasia 36, 732 35, 700 28, 100 26, 217 1, 428 
1949 
IS Sic iakccdccccecevessuccddsiasackdladuucusdanccalnautesh seekidsowkuss wenn 33, 669 32, 639 24, 500 () 1, 300 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Calendar year: | 
se ccne soe Pee ae ap ecm ee 100.0 68.4 61.7 4.8 
1939... bins tend mdlaiintidiglinihiiitednidinmaniian aan a coin 100.0 71.1 64.1 4.8 
Ee i ictitcacnikpradckalsehaenstiodeddddedeneabhesonbueniaahtadaotetinndonecncainanee Rica 100.0 72.8 66. 2 4.6 
id inhinaditnbihibbecussebbisenssasladdbagubsdnaeees Nihil aialbin 100.0 76.0 70.4 4.5 
dss esiteds tap che thd aren crip ven Mosc teehee ts atu earns elanenageag enaineieleeaneyienipaekaieabitiei aealiaasae | 100.9 77.2 72.7 4.5 
hidanscncdn snd cnceccondaeshhdebe<beddenn deneiipeenesendeedanesthveinnelt ake } 100.0 76.7 72.8 4.5 
SE ipnrsacsacienenes sk wcikuésewnerecnedscanbuneinuedeausderstbeninkan sombeeneosnine anne iopetichonss 100.0 76.1 71.7 4.7 
| ee EN er a ey ee ee LE eT | a 100.0 75.3 70.1 4.7 
DC Riadbincwowenbenudebubanibcunwuinesdicatialiaaduminniasetmanien ona te}emamnenmnd nen | 100.0 76. 2 70.6 4.7 
NS bccn becnedsuds sekdabeoestatnswacdéHbssbubeadbsicésccesewsbdateakssstedednsau see | 100.0 78.3 73.2 4.3 
ass nh wth om bs whch ph lips oh ma OAimaSasU UN Mis ees cel tsb a able eee ceases Moa | 100.0 78.4 72.9 4.2 
1948 
January-March...._-_- eee . we ix | 100.0 78.9 73.3 4.4 
April-June._._. EEE 100.0 78.1 72.6 4.2 
ESET TE EE ees ree Ye RE SATE Moa Le | 100.0 78.0 72.2 4.2 
I hod csiibddininnscaoatn coapargeeink jiaiccabmeudthlonsnunihidslenaiacsen aan Ry 100.0 78.7 73.4 4.0 
1949 | >| 
I ns we ss cess cheer so shniies ose sadnes-ondile dis temsndllas tebi-olelcnatimy sh oicaia debueinaiadetiaadcs alaska tact Se | 100.0 75.1 (*) 4,3 

















| Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay rolls covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs in these 2 Territories have ranged from $18 million to 
$78 million a quarter. 

? Total represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in cdn- 
tinental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian and military per- 
sonnel in all other areas; civilian wages and salaries include employee contribut‘ons 
to social insurance and related programs, 

} Quarterly data adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus payments. 

‘Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned in 
employment covered by program. 


5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by pro- 
gram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through June 
1939. Data for 1948 and 1949 preliminary. 

¢ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month. Data for 
1948 and 1949 preliminary, 

7 Not available. 


Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on pay rolls for selected programs based on re- 
ports of administrative agencies. 








right in 1948, on either a full-time or 
occasional basis, but this loss to the 
dependent group was made up by the 
addition of persons dependent on indi- 
viduals shifting from the nonearner 
to the earner class as employment 
levels rose. 


Bulletin, September 1949 


The more frequent employment of 
wives and children of earners in good 
times is reflected in a drop in the num- 
ber of primary dependents per earner. 
Under conditions prevailing in 1940, 
this ratio was 1.12; in 1948 it was 1.09. 

Persons neither earners nor their 


primary dependents consist in the 
main of individuals not in the labor 
force because of age or disability, their 
dependents, the survivors of deceased 
workers, adult students, and single 
women engaged for the most part in 
keeping house for relatives. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 


{In thousands] 


















































Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
| 
l ey te «: Pe: Pa ne 
: Net total of | | 
Period , Cash with | Credit of 
| Appropri- | Interest Benefit a oo - | disbursing | fund account — a 
| ations ! received | payments? men Aang securities | Ofliceratend| at end of | ® eal -" 
acquired 3 of period period 
ee AE ET ‘aiteae See, Seay eee ee = | aoe Seen’ 
ae 
Cumulative, January 1937-July 1949___........_____- $13, 090,972 | $1, 260,583 | $2,704, 149 | $337,120 | $11, 173, 670 $76, 643 | $59, 972 $11, 310, 285 
F year: | | 
a ns a a a Jt 190, 562 511, 676 | 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 | 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
sO ES a eae RiaeER 1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 | 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 | 12, 410 11, 309, 949 
1948 | 
Oo oss can aememnnpobili gm 63, 334 25 46, 962 4, 553 — 20, 000 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 
 * 2S ed case oh EEN S YTS ee aniale 46, 853 4p RAB r ite 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
ee i cn nk dbl, pupa nececapaibouion 7, 968 11, 032 47, 456 3, 977 364, 981 69, 578 5 10, 356, 401 
cn hn tb allinwiencsbuehbohb<+e wn ke dale 58, 804 180 48, 197 4, 042 — 26, 000 66, 400 40, 986 10, 363, 147 
i As ll ap nes mvcbibinin wie jinaiteheintalioon, dala ee sit 48, 548 0) ee. 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
EERE TS SS a a ocissteaiidilh 7, 062 100, 660 49, 335 4,215 | 300, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
1949 
et a, inet dabhanibnee ocaswudneui | SS 50, 088 } ae 67, 597 | 82, 216 10, 705, 573 
i nethinidindusewdtaidhsseeseadence ; ieee >  ) ear 51, 090 3, 854 | ouabain aieds 72, 333 | 302, 360 10, 930, 459 
had aR a inlinwse chee ieatcm esis piabwemubed 25, 937 11, 050 53, 774 5, 441 | 260, 000 67, 307 | 25, 163 10, 908, 231 
some TE EE eS section sini ocomnesiaiaahdite 75, 191 136 54, 244 4, 616 | — 20, 000 66,421 | 62, 516 10, 924, 698 
Se eae steep aS settcahbdigbopigaitn | _ 9 xe 54, 775 4, 669 iaientaadeionanth 66, 452 | 394, 452 11, 256, 665 
June... - i ittininanibsweieeneccenne anaitiie | 5, 834 107, 110 55, 712 | 3, 948 434, 910 | 66, 870 | 12, 410 11, 309, 049 
8 SPI SST SET RS EE Oa, = 61, 153 82 55, 859 5, 040 — 57, 000 | 76, 643 | 59, 972 | 11, 310, 285 
I ' ' 
1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued men 


Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- on bonds at time of purchase; 

priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors securities redeemed. 

of certain World War il veterans as provided under the Social Security Act ‘ GS ay es 

Amendments of 1946. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
2 Before July 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 

beginning July 1948, represent checks issued 


minus figures represent primarily net total of 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 


{In thousands] 








Net total i State accounts Railroad er ee insurance 
. Total as- head Re ee ee ee ee ae tS. ae (Pen 
Period sets at end mont balance 
, of period | securities | 9 veh Denestt Interest With- Bi — Deposits | Interest | Benefit — 
acquired | | Perio¢ Sposms | credited | drawals? | 1 CRED! | ePOsits | credited |payments beds 





Cumulative, January 1936-July 1949_| $8,066,111 | $8,033,332 | $32,779 $12, 584,393 | $1,036,458 |$6, 343,720 | $7,169,970 | $876,973 | $101,019 | $258, 738 $896, 141 


Fiscal year: | | 
a A aE ea 8, 323, 029 446,399 | 24,630 | 1,007,346 147, 076 798,132 | 7,365,781 | 130,634 18, 203 60,793 | 957, 248 
MAb 4D....... s-.cccvesess-~-....-..| 3,182,417 | —1R C7 i 4,085 | 984, 031 160, 033 1,227,115 | 7, 282,730 77 20, 067 76,978 | 899, 687 
1948 | , 
nt reall ela 8,296,210 | —30,000| 27,811 35, 140 19 66,542 | 7,334,398 4) 2 3,942 | 961,812 
| JS re 8, 410, 047 121,000 | 20,648 | 224, 192 | 52 106,729 | 7,451,913 3 | 7 4,156 | 958,134 
SS 8, 363, 664 —40,007 | 14, 273 15,017 | 3, 612 61,086 | 7, 409, 455 7 | 466 4,398 | 954, 209 
SS a eee 8, 334,837 | 35,000) 20, 446 | 27, 499 130 52,497 | 7, 384, 637 | 2 | 24| 4,034 | 950, 201 
SS eee .-| 8, 501, 336 167,000 | 19,944) 227,218 |........_- ‘ 53,982 | 7, 557,873 | 12 |.........-| 4,364 | 943,463 
2a 8, 520, 442 14,974 | 24, 077 | 14, 187 | 76, 387 76,120 | 7,572,327 3) (9,654 5,005 | 948, 115 
1949 
SE lle ea 8, 437, 274 —90,000 | 30,909 | 28, 449 | 75 102,121 | 7,498,730 |......-...| 9 7,017 | 938, 544 
"eae SRE SS 8, 469, 436 34,000 | 29,071 149, 261 | 15 110,183 | 7, 537,824 12 2 6,946 | 931, 612 
RAE 8,320,510 | —149,007 | 29,152 15, 414 4, 040 156,050 | 7, 401, 228 il 502 10, 364 | 919, 283 
Sat ees 8, 201,763 | —121,000| 31,405 | v2, 252 | 646 | 140.420 | 7, 293, 706 4 80 | 11,310 | 908, 057 
Ceara gh 42,000 | 40,405 | 200, 143 | 193 141,640 | 7,352, 402 7 24 7,726 | 900, 361 
OO SR Ree ea a eG _..-| 8,182,417 | —74,026 | 44,085 | 15, 260 | 74, 813 159,745 | 7, 282,730 | 12; 9,297) 7,716 | 999, 687 
| SS ae ae 8,066,111 | —105,000 | 32,779 | 37, 489 76| 150,325] 7, 169,970 1 9 7, 494 | 896, 141 
} | } | 





1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at employment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative ex- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities penses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 4 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 
3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


und amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $9,694,000 from the railroad un- 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly os in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, July 1948-July 1949, monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, July 1949 
Bic [Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 15, 1949] 
Bis Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
sets Item - = 
A. Nam | Amount} N& | amount | S22 | Amount | 422° | Amount | YU | amount Num | amount | 422" | Amount 
thly benefits in current-pay- 
0, 285 oe status at end of month: 
6, 681 1948 
9, 949 | RE Sk ere ee 2, 182, 043)$42, 882.0) 981, 085) $24, 697.5) 300,530) $4,006. 1) 555, 934 $2, 922.3) 11,203) $151.9 
TEE Coe eae aie 2, 202, 290} 43, 370. 4| 992, 724| 25, 027.0) 303, 4,059.0) 557,390 2, 981. ’ 
| ARE TRAP He Bere 2, 227, 587] 43, 928. 6/1, 003, 451| 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4,108.4) 564, 652 2,939.6) 11,464) 155.9 
8, 526 RE RR Rs Seay 2, 253, 44, 515. 5|1, 016, 303) 25, 696. 8| 311,319] 4, 168.4) 570, 2,930.1) 11, 157.9 
8, 835 0 SEES 2, 279, 45, 105. 0}1, 029, 835) 26, 073.0) 315,391) 4,227.3) 575,473 2,935.1) 11, 159. 
6, 401 ES ncpodianhoadinastegs 2, 314, 557) 45, 872. 5/1, 047, 985| 26, 564. 2) 320,928) 4,307.3) 581, 265 2,958.6} 11,903) 162.2 
3, 147 
7, S41 
1,714 46, 754. 7|1, 060, 674) 27,179. 1| 327,098) 4,308.9) 585, 916 2, 978. Th 163.5 
47, 737. 1)1, 093, 636} 27, 857. 9| 333,853] 4,501.8) 591, 700 3,008.8} 12, 164.9 
48, 852. 91, 120, 238) 28, 601.0) 341,834) 4,620.7) 598, 3,041.5) 12, 167.2 
5, 573 49, 750. 5|1, 140, 969) 29,195. 5| 347,861| 4,711.6) 604, 375 3,071.7] 12, 169.3 
0, 459 50, 631. 0)1, 161, 046) 29, 782.3) 353,700} 4, 801.8} 609, 528 3,101.3} 12, 51 171.3 
8, 231 81, 520. 0/1, 180, 909] 30,369. 1) 359, 840| 4,898.1| 614, 714 3, 137.9} 12, 173.5 
4, 698 52, 131. 4/1, 195, 955) 30, 823.4) 264,009) 4,965.4! 614, 601 8,149.2} 12, 175.3 
8, 665 
9, 949 nee benefit actions, July 
0, 285 1949: 
In force * at ng of month./2, 868, 105| 58, 825. 8/1, 360, 971| 35, 409.4) 406,925} 5,583.4) 645, 002 4,249.1) 12, 175.1 
— Benefits awar' in month.....| . 51,185} 1,165.2) 26,046 745.8} 8, 791 130.3) 8, 585 69. 5 
terest Entitlements terminated *_____- a 308. 4 7, 270 187.2} 3,713 49.4) 5, 785 63.7 L1 
ral of Net adjustments 4... ._...__._- - 13. 2} —B 9.8, —38 1.0) -3 4 ® 
In force at end of month. _____- (2, 808, 507) 59, 605. 8)1, 379, 724) 35, 977.8) 411, 965 5, 685. 2} 647, 880| 8, 485. 9) 243, 574 4, 255.3} 12, 177.0 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. for some other reason. 
+ Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote § Less than $50. 
3), cumulative from January 1940. 
Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly ts withheld, by reason for withholding 
payment and type of benefit, June 30, 19 
‘“ [Corrected to Aug. 3, 1¢49] 
ee Total Primary | Wife's Child’s Widow’s | Widow’scurrent| Parent’s 
| 
a Reason for withholding | 
lance payment ! Num- | Monthly} Num- | Monthly} Num- |Monthly| Num- |Monthly) Num- |Monthly| Num- | Monthly! Num- |Monthly 
nd of ber | amount ber | amount ber |amount| ber |amount| ber | amount} ber | amount ber. | amount 
od 34 
a se lh <i Oe Se 313, 857 $7, 305, 812 180, 062'$5, 040, 209 47,085| $685,315| 30,378) $397,230| 3,636] $70,111) 52, 573/$1, 111, 245 123] $1,612 
M, 141 : i 
Employment of beneficiary -- 252, 849] 6, 384, 973) 176, 143) 4,954,050) 2,001) 26,374) 21,461) 282,556} 3,127) 59,981) 49,961) 1,061, 209 66 803 
7, 248 Employment of primary benefi- 
9, 687 ciary on whose wages benefit | 
inbheihaa gighsie nnn 4 -| 49,022)  714,311}_.......|..........] 44,518} 652,530} 4,504) 61, 781|....-...|---------|--------|----------|--2---0=|-<0=0+s== 
Failure to have care of an entitled 
il, 812 Ns «billets. thst dete gee sas Be Be * eee Serie fence eee keen et eee ee Nera e 1,03) 97, 30... cdr 
8, 134 Previous payment of lump-sum | 
4, 200 attainment claim. ...........-- 287 8, 874 166 6, 239 66) 1, 300) 1 15 53} 1, 287 1 23 0 0 
0, 201 Payee not determined. ......_... 2,098} 29,063 265) 6, 441 24| 355| 1,671) 19, 481) 53 1, 118) 80 1, 582 5 86 
3, 462 8 te i eee A 6,100] 141,477) 3,488) 73,500 386 4,756) 274i) 38,07) a0) 7,718) 1,120 21,317} 8 72 
8, 115 | 
1 As provided under sections 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the _ reasons for withholding are reported simultaneously, the case is classified under 
8, 544 reason ‘‘payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued the first listed reason. In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, 
1, 612 pending determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. When2ormore the first reported reason is the reason recorded. 
9, 283 
8, 057 
\), 361 
9, 687 
6, 141 RECENT PUBLICATIONS the care of the State and how it Burtt, W. R., and Donton, Mary. 
a (Continued from page 16) studies and prescribes treatment for “Moving Toward Private Insurance 
re JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL them. in Cash Sickness Benefits: A. The 
Ral- Socta, Pouicy. Family and Child New Jersey Law; Its Implications; 
Welfare in Norway: A Survey. B. Significance of the New York 
Oslo: The Joint Committee, May Health and Medical Care 4,» American Economic Secu- 
1949. 55 pp rity (Chamber of Commerce of the 
; ! . zr, Tuomas H. “ land Cash 
Keng, Paut W. “Child Care Bureau. -— ides on an os ponent rs re United States), Washington, Vol. 6, 
Virginia Public Welfare, Richmond, Canes CORmpenee er tee July-Aug. 1949, pp. 11-21. $1.50 a 
Vol. 27, July 1949, pp. 4-5 f. Pree. American Journal of Public Health, year 
How the Child Care Bureau receives New York, Vol. 39, Aug. 1949, pp. 
all delinquent children committed to 1011-1015. 70 cents. (Continued on page 25) 
rity 
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Table 9.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, July 1949 
[Corrected to Aug. 23, 1949] 



































Initial claims! a he Oe = + ae Compensated unemployment 
Waiting-period ¢ and Total unemploy- | 4 
Total compensable claims All unemployment ment weekit 
Region and State insured 
Compen- rs 
New sable Average Aver- | P . 
All claim.| Women clains | Weeks | ponents | weekly | Weeks wks as 
ents claim- Total Women compen- paid § number of| compen- y 
ants? benefi- sated pay- 
ment 

Ryo Geeerae 1, 383,010 | 7 510,000 | 916, 069 | 8,845,361 |*3, 603,000 | 7,759,713 | 7,441,924 | $148, 766,981 | 1, 717,373 | 7,125, 548 | $20.32 | 2, 798, 50s 
43, 288 17, 806 29, 905 251, 011 109, 926 236, 385 231, 593 5, 017, 178 53, 445 224,640 | 21.99 73, 593 
8, 103 3, 196 4,460 69, 180 31, 290 66, 078 56, 502 893, 347 13, 039 50,510 | 16.25 22, 078 
, 768 29, 082 45, 212 623, 679 , 863 576, 971 551, 250 12, 584, 610 127,212 527,827 | 23.33 169, 693 
6, 031 2, 240 3, 61, 748 58, 594 56, 284 1, 02], 677 12, 989 52,779 | 18.70 18, 344 
17, 709 8, 385 8, 579 927 74, 141 148, 521 145, 369 3, 160, 682 33, 547 139,703 | 22.23 42, 488 
2, 327 900 1, 352 21, 379 , 967 20, 263 19, 080 361, 450 4, 403 17,799 | 19.50 6, 043 
2, 262 554 1, 826 10, 750 4,031 9, 924 9, 826 185, 352 2, 268 9,246 19.36 3, 672 
66, 624 29, 147 39, 109 409, 350 181, 087 380, 949 386, 389 7, 887, 731 89, 167 370,785 | 20.80 115, 884 
246, () 131, 325 | 1, 737, 463 5 1, 252, 467 | 1, 393, 310 31, 892, 420 321, 534 | 1,367,480 | 22.89 470, 208 
173, 407 (*) 120, 623 712, 871 ® 646, 529 592, 205 10, 809, 626 136, 684 580,499 | 18.41 241, 649 
2, 150 795 1, 881 18, 518 6, 17, 375 15, 534 276, 457 3, 585 15, 410 17.74 7, 752 
23, 068 7, 467 16,058 | 4 165,277 4 52, 454 165, 277 147, 964 3, 189, 993 34, 146 140,085 | 21.76 44,427 
29, 893 14, 392 19, 639 165, 078 91, 237 146, 791 139, 249 1, 972, 699 $2, 134 131,680 | 14.52 53, 543 
15, 735 4, 219 14, 193 117, 064 62, 304 110, 161 112, 919 1, 786, 305 26, 058 108, 433 16. 05 38, 809 
25, 132 3,315 119, 258 23, 243 113, 969 , 808 1, 358, 560 19, 225 59,389 | 16.57 40, 021 
13, 256 3, 459 10, 213 109, 654 568 104, 028 100, 214 1, 550, 248 23, 126 97, 283 15. 50 39, 058 
53, 743 13, 025 32, 197 897 041 288, 179 249, 555 5, 563, 512 57, 590 244, 651 22. 52 96, 706 
58, 405 19, 777 41,003 414, 797 141, 977 342, 242 ‘ 6, 089, 572 ‘4, 630 311,250 | 19.17 148, 020 
74, 661 28, 866 53, 627 648, 225 302, 986 613, 009 580, 099 10, 643, 316 133, 869 548,513 | 18.79 105, 206 
39, 150 12, 569 24, 321 152, 698 59, 349 136, 967 129, 911 2, 338, 457 , 980 122,924 | 18.47 55, 721 
11, 642 3, 669 9,119 66, 177 24, 785 60, 121 56, 055 884, 849 12, 936 53,760 | 16.02 27, 089 
15, 312 5,604 | 19 887 . 34, 320 243 69, 729 1, 427, 561 16, 091 66,044 | 20.76 33, 217 
19, 938 3, 718 15, 783 140, 533 37, 127, 762 112, 910 1,844, 815 26, 056 106,492 | 16.73 43, 024 
, 203 10, 950 22, 375 120, 144 55, 280 103, 551 91, 404 1, 246, 218 21, 093 89, 310 13.73 44, 360 
17, 240 7, 236 13, 315 119, 552 60, 154 98, 104 94, 006 1, 344, 791 21, 694 88,404 | 14.67 40, 427 
2, 204 , 6 51, 718 16, 780 46, 37, 207 531, 387 8, 586 33, 684 14. 70 16, 087 
17, 140 6, 721 11,878 90, 011 35, 490 81, 615 74, 047 1, 271, 079 17, 088 69, 666 17. 66 26, 824 
> 5, 616 14, 164, 516 (®) 155, 612 136, 430 1, 993, 762 31, 484 131, 522 14.81 52, 446 
6, 060 2,077 4, 553 37, 221 16, 403 33, 747 23, 058 377,339 5, 321 20, 996 17.00 10, 504 
4, 080 1, 336 2, 859 196 7, 865 20, 552 20, 167 369, 145 4, 654 18,635 | 18.86 7, 268 
18, 992 8,114 14, 129 137, 168 60, 357 124, 404 115, 949 1, 905, 515 26, 758 107, 431 17.19 43, 936 
2, 042 1, 144 1, 516 %, 4, 287 6, 889 6, 517 100, 797 1, 504 6, 110 15. 80 2, 601 
294 131 215 1,325 649 1, 224 1, 141 20, 014 263 1,042 17.89 458 
355 146 270 1, 812 1, 550 1, 492 25, 156 344 1, 361 17.38 837 
8, 870 1, 968 6, 638 42, 353 10, 516 38, 901 27, 201 424, 289 6, 277 24,685 | 16.16 15, 081 
15, 582 3, 091 12, 044 96, 383 20, 103 88, 414 73, 118 1, 470, 219 16, 873 68,805 | 20.54 28, 532 
2, 159 269 1,807 9, 075 1, 920 7, 992 8, 423 149, 422 1, 944 8, 154 17.89 4,112 
8, 544 2, 276 6, 492 53, 858 16, 988 50, 135 36, 703 582, 909 8, 470 35, 004 16.18 19, 916 
17, 279 4, 357 14, 514 93, 681 28, 88! 83, 008 65, 838 970, 345 15, 193 60, 850 15.15 38, 226 
3, 493 7 2, 689 19, 611 7, 75 17, 346 16, 286 , 636 3, 758 14, 901 18. 56 7,440 
2,315 1, 196 2, 298 5, 859 3, 224 4,799 2, 87! 51, 551 664 2,747 | 18.13 2,1 
1, 432 465 1, 008 9, 130 3, 66 7,814 7,810 138, 448 1, 802 7,810 | 17.73 2, 803 
5, 300 1, 501 4, 995 15, 323 5, 288 10, 891 5, 404 125, 062 1, 268 4,969 | 23.64 5, 206 
525 171 396 2, 544 1, 069 2, 2, 287 48, 271 528 2, 081 21.71 829 
5, 158 1, 274 4,198 21, 762 7, 388 19, 879 14, 703 292, 539 3, 393 14, 133 18, 76 8, 642 
128, 758 40, 468 69, 112 065, 951 409, 893 909, 568 884, 838 19, 699, 233 204, 194 841,660 | 22.68 274, 360 
1, 921, 510 1, 433 6, 586 2,475 6, 466 5, 206 107, 427 1, 201 4,977 20, 97 2, 036 
16, 262 4, 936 14, 919 62, 572 23, 010 47, 954 42, 226 809, 013 9, 744 40, 220 19. 58 20,72 
25, 021 6, 481 22, 890 99, 395 29, 385 69, 069 62, 592 1, 274, 395 14, 444 59,856 | 20.62 32, 584 

242 172 1, 569 772 1, 542 5, 525 128, 148 1, 275 5,419 | 23.34 ee 

2, 666 524 2, 024 20, 139 099 18, 607 16, 638 326, 454 3, 840 13,984 | 21.43 11) 



































1 Excludes transitional claims. 
* Estimated on the basis of the ratio between new claims filed by women and 
p= Fret eos for New York and Pennsylvania, new claims filed by women 


+ Differs from number of claims filed (the number used in this table up to this 
month), since in some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 

4 Maryland has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 
5 Not for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined-wage plan. 

¢ Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and 
tailroad unemployment insurance program and the veterans’ unemployment 


—- program. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insur- 
ance claims. 

7 Includes New York and Pennsylvania. 

§ Includes estimates for New York, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

* Data not received. . 

10 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determinaton of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for ts, on a per employer basis. 

1! Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Table 10.—Unemployment insurance: Percent of first benefit 
t 


within 


ts issued 


2 weeks,’ by type of payment, by State and by quarter, April 1948- 





























June 1949 
[Corrected to Aug. 23, 1949] 
In 
Intrastate payments * t--4 
For claims taken at weekly For claims taken at biweekl 
Region and a intervals 5 intervals § si 
tate 3| Pre- Pre- e 
week war Apr. 
war 
aver® | Apr.-| July-| Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| Apr.-|July-| Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| *¥®"; 1000 
age * | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | 98° * 
1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1949 | 1049 | 1948 | 1048 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 
ah cel So seis ie 83 85 79 82 79 86 48 42 47 44 50 64 $38 

I: 

EE Sit Cc Lg ee SEBO. Se prtioh gS Fe 22 6 21 38 | 8 72 70 | ® 
Maine... ...- re) 91} 80| 75) 73} 80) 86}-.....-|...... 59 /% 68} 92 66 
Mass.....--- C Oi: 601 @t Br ae 68 b...L eee 63 49 
gee re) OB COT: 96 RE 00112 98 Lok... bie nadicncoineaes 95 66 
. .. gga F Oi CO] Ot BT. COI OL. Elbe Ee ee 87 70 
ve. ncaa re) 83| 77) 79| 86] 7] 68] 28| 23| 62) 43| 6&1} 67 29 

ae gh ow F | wl efor Cee] 8 Lis..Lid. bls. .b bee. 90 74 
od F 8 iscsi ccc ee 34/ 15) 2| 14] S| 71 34 
N.Y re) dy ome mes, SL ged eet Biles est ee 68 34 

‘a FR Fe Oe Ee - Beccdes bain een 67 39 
ee ee RS ee ae 1} (9 1 2|/93| 50 2 
mi Oi mr wer ae OC L..L- Sse 91 77 
$1} 70} 68] 73]. 68 |Z 81 j_.....|....-- 442) 44) 74) 40 57 
9 | 85] 80| 72] 7/974) O| O| O}| O|. oO} 88] 8 
RRA FE os Se 2, lal 49| 45) 5O| 57/555] 55 34 
Sh Ol: Bas ...... 41| 70} 75| 48] 587| 87 2 
A a ee wa! RY ae eee kes See el 69 3 
he 90) Ob" Ree 6 Cok... bendisha ee 64 69 
9 bec ee on 60 | 7 50| 367) 66|m47] 46 ll 
63| 87| 93 |_..... OO 1:3 7 Li.. 83 | $85} 60 |__.... 3 | 
i PRS Se ts hs cc 8 Se 68} 77)" "721/87 }e72} 81 33 
90 | ' 82)" 76 11 84 77 bf eae EE) I EAT 65 33 
90/| 35] 2 $15 91 £3... 2 PY SPR 73 16 
M1 8 OP SET OY CO Le...Lin_ hsb ee 74 81 
71| 89} 92 94/ 89) 80] 81} 84] ,82} 79] 70 59 
i on) er er ee le we Ls..Lic bz. be oe 95 73 
Sma ee ae ae 73| 66) 64| 491 46/ 49 13 
Bh. eee 60} 57] 61 £ 64 28 
90/ 67| 63| 74) 26] 62]......]...... 35} 7 8] 12] 69 32 
8 | 80] 86] 92] 93; 90] 66| 76] 74/372] 65) 84 33 
70 bin-.-0bsteoe pi Ep onn, Ly 4 PE 239} 42] 46) 244/846) 42 36 
s9| 7 83} 92) 85/ 81} 75] 70) 84|%751%75| 74 46 
Bi) 72) ee aie: % Bt. 74 22 
Re ek wie toh a RRR RY SE a, oN 21 
$0 Lisncachscc cc hee e Rahcwn 74| 841 784|" 81/879] 83 57 
 SemRe Mapes Sl. a ye 39| 80] 89|% 52 7 88 44 
91| 64} 83] 86] 70] 70| 39} 60] ,72|263|%47| 78 0 
8 |i cach: “het: 3 4/7? 1 Oo}; Bo| 88 35 
to ae Pee er 5 ee 2 eee a eR em 63 15 
93| 93] 90 061 08 Lsa..b in. Rad bo 84 75 
66| 84] 731-..... _....|------| 83} 67| 96] 80| 86] 50 72 
1 061 OF SOT Oli @ hunk. kee 88 66 
8.) 731 26). Bh) (O61: iss ..k ote ka ee ee 77 26 
89/ 88} 91] 94] 82] 76] 77| 56] 64) 2| 44] 5 41 
8+ OEP ORY NNT = 60 Fak. b....., Iecknoctnnemeiaaan: 91 48 
es ahs ds ck | ee Sees eee eens 92 40 
96} 93} 96} 89] 92] 87 «| dhencieddieas 91 67 
00 IO Lun Siders 48 | 85 19 6] 20 |... 55 66 
76| 78] 68) |. 7 76 1 2 1} 18] 39] 8 6 
51 92] 87] 70]. 49] 78|-.... ie Sauer einen 74 41 
96; 65! 72] 21) 42] 66 |----- | ehtieds |------|------[---2-- 46 36 



































! Time between the end of the benefit period and 
the date of payment. 

1 C represents “‘calendar week,” a period of 7 con- 
secutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually 
ending on Saturday. /F represents “flexible week,” 
4 period of 7 consecutive days beginning on the date 
a claim is filed. States are classified by type of week 
in effect during Aone 1949. 

3 For all types of unemployment. 

‘ Average for year 1941. 

‘Includes only intrastate payments from States 
that take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas, 
where claims are filed in each week following the 
Statutory 2-week benefit period. 

* Includes only intrastate payments from States 
that have a 1-week benefit period and that take all 
or a part of their claims on a biweekly basis. 


See footnote 11. 
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7For all types of unemployment; includes all 
interstate payments regardless of the frequency of 
claims-taking within the State. 

8 Excludes Connecticut and Indiana; comparable 
data not available. 

® Some or all of the local offices in this State present 
checks directly to the claimants. 

10 Less than 1 percent. 

1! Includes payments for total and -total un- 
employment only; excludes payments for partial un- 
employment, since Wisconsin’s provision for such 
paymentsis not comparable with that of other States. 

12 Based on payments made in May and June. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 














bag tag te ont in 
week ended July 9, as percent 
of average monthly em- 
t, 1948 

Insured 
A unem- 

unem- sie 
ment ! thou- covered 
sands) | ©™ 
ploy- 
ment 
5 SRM tase 2, 110, 084132, 857. 7 6.4 
60,426 | 635.2 9.5 
17,821} 175.1 10.2 
151, 834 | 1,450.4) 104 
15,544} 130.8] 11.9 
37,836 | 230.9) 15.8 
5,147] 68.6 8.1 
ware. 2,312] 92.6 2.5 
New Jersey...........| 98, 676 | 1,310.0 7.5 
New York..........-. 425, 739 | 4,360.1 9.8 
P Tvania......... 152, $48 | 3, 116.0 49 
Dist, of Col........... 4,487 | 221.2 2.0 
 ~ 40,290} 564.9 7.1 
North Carolina... _. 39,524] 642.5 6.2 
obo SS 26,352 | 493.1 5.3 
West Virginia > NAR” 26,315 | 399.7 6.6 
a Ae at 
Ohio. _.....-....-...-| 100, 567 | 2,214.6 4.5 

Rfiimos. 

ee ES 162, 764 | 2,369.7 6.9 
RR MS 37,398 | 904.7 4.1 
Minnesota..........- 14, 754 546.7 2.7 
nw magia --------- 21,627 | 738.1 2.9 
, ~ 31,952 | 427.7 7.5 
|” aaa 28,592 | 383.5 7.5 
«Ff 5.3 
11,710} 1784 6.6 
19,329} 3146 6.1 
42,896 | 502.3 8.5 
7,538 | 342.7 2.2 
4,902 | 287.0 2.1 
33,437 | 773.9 4.3 
1,878 | 160.7 12 
305 | 42.6 2 
399} 51.2 8 
9,747 | 217.7 4.5 
21,908 | 449.3 49 
2146} 881 24 
12,369 | 271.7 4.6 
21, 884 | 1,171.1 1.9 
5,083 | 195.8 2.6 
820} 89.6 9 
2,190} 99.1 2.2 
3,364} 124.1 2.7 
600} 55.4 1.1 
2 08 aio a3 
ad 38.0 47 
14,436 | 314.7 4.6 
21,806 | 519.7 42 

















1 Re ts number of continued claims adjusted 
to re resent unemployment in the week in which 
the of the mont: 


2 Avenas. number of workers in covered employ- 


ment in y of each (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ante 7 aan the 15th of each month, 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 











Table 12.—Unem 






















































































































ployment insurance: Percent of second and subsequent benefit | ‘Table 13.—Veterans’ unemployment 
payments issued within 2 weeks,’ by type of payment, by State, and by allowances: Claims and payments, 
quarter, April 1948-June 1949 July 1949 1 
[Corrected to Aug. 23, 1949] 
State wane theme Payments 
I ; claims ; 
Intrastate payments * bersecean al claims 
Region and Type For claims taken at weekly | For claims taken. at biweekly Total_............ 278, 889 |2,569,200 |$48, 988, 11 
State be ,| Pre- intervals § intervals ¢ Pre- Ase ye oo omy 
week?) war war |} _— Alabama bic SocexySETee 3,123 | 49,885] 1, 1 iw 
aver- | Apr.-| July-| Oct.—|Jan.-| Apr.-| Apr.-| July-| Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| aver- Alaska.......-..-...- , 817 
age ¢ Tune Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Ja Sept. Des. Mar. June age «| 1949 aoe ee vie ——_ a 
1 194 1 1 149; | | Arkansas............. , , ) 
cosa Son adh cca oman B Bose ie ~ Californis 22-2227" 20,774 | 180, 878 | 3, 5818 
olorado.-.........-- ‘ ll, 
94 93 93 93 92 93 63 59 59 55 | #63 74 45 Connecticut.......... 6,804 | 59,802] 1, oe Se 
Pe Bamana i) $88] seas 
gy eeeee Ce Eee SES 79 41}; 45| 86| 72) 87 7 istrict of Columbia , , 
96 97 94 91 04 6 fixe bs @ 80 77 83 97 81 eee es 003 | 71,911 | 1,406,023 
99 96 94 95 95 fe OPE, SOR eee eee a4 52 
97| 91/ 95| 89} 7 <P oS Sad Beek Behe Se 97 83 | Georgia 51,005 | 1,082, 700 
98/ 97| 98/ 99! 99] 90). Cnet hee rat re 4 
95 93 96 96 96 95 71 73 81 x4 68 91 70 Mlinols. MR 148, 30 2 788 er 
99 98 94 98 98 9 a ok See Cae re 95 92 ndiana ’ , 
1.1 eee Th 661 35| 47| 31 66 | 86 49 | Iowa... 13, 604 250, 171 
dee ee | i | Renae or | eae 
MM) 87) 8) MH) 87) 8 |--2---}----.-}------]------]------ 8) @ | iT eisena, 27,730 | 465,611 
8 Rem © Ong, Rear ane baci (10) 1 5 3 61 8 ey Ee Eee 22, 640 398. 641 
90 87 88 95 97 Pe Oe ee eee ee 98 78 
95} 93} 89| 88| 87| 92|.:...1.... 62) 60) 78) 71) 7 | Maryland = +e psf 
9| 9| o1/ 85| 81] 75 0 0 0 0 0| 92 55 | 2 chine usetts 135,191 | 2,280 8a 
96 |------]------]------]------]-00-- Sy) 8) 67) SH) 88) Bl] OY Mrinnesota 30, 281 700, Ou 
Mississippi . 16, 867 
BG lief ga = eee ede Oil hed Bed hed 4 RG ots 4,462 | 48,518 | 976, 298 
Mm) Of eerrey 6) fac 79) 73 | Montana.............| 483) 3,38) Gh2e 
Nebraska...........-. 741 3, 633 Hh 
7 ~ | Wiese ee 251 1, 510 i, 
a "96 "96 7 aS 2 77 "9 Pcs 4 4 be yd = an New Hampshire......| 1,613 13, 476 243, 231 
ee ELS AER, Smet ey SR BERT TS 51 71 64 61 69 93 61 y 
New Jersey.......... 7,892 | 90,302 | 1,675,619 
97 | 995 | 104 | 94 | 11904 | 1293 [ff 85 64 New Mexico.......... 1 320 9 748 149,78 
“ » New York.......... 35,342 | 240,273 | 4, 
v3 | o| or| os] os) orto | Shope) 2B] @ | Norn Carolina...) 4,724 | “62,208 | 1, 255 am 
88 | 97 | 97 | 9%) 97) 98) OF) OS] OR] G8] G2] 3] 91 | North Dakota....... des | oun | 3 ee 
99/ 95] 96] 96] 94] 95 |... oe EO PO eee 97 58 Bn 0 a <n won ~ oo ain | , oa 
86 88 84 82) 75 70 pd 58 Oklahoma........_. 3,150 | 27,834 457,728 
Spor ote coos RR a eran 62 58 60 50 46 83 31 | Oregon...... 3,653 | 22, 853 392, 422 
cit. gre aa Ce Panama Canal Zone 25 158 3, 169 
96 92 92 94 89 § acc ee 81 73 77 85 56 | Peunsylvania-... 29, 894 | 308,375 | 5, 868, 146 
91 90 88 91 95 94 58 52 64 58 88 ll 
Puerto Rico..._._..- 873 | 21, 221 304, 
lao] ae} orl aot as] "S] SE] BS] SS) 8 | Rte tena] 1,8] Brame] Seo 
93| 92] 84| 93] 94] 95 85| 62 | Samoa-Guam.... ‘ 7s a 
98 92 95 97 52 ae Coe ee 93 39 | South Caroliaa_- 2,481 | 28, 554 540, 198 
SF tite A Datel urwrite setae uted Uintetaiete toate , South Dakota... .. 245 1, 893 ep 
ee ee Ae Ps 79} 80| 81] 79] 78] 93] @2 | Demmessee........ 2178) ot ee 
Re Mn ha 5 OL ese] 74) 86] ses] 04)... 5 | Deees----------+- ae | ee) ee 
97 84 92 92 89 87 46 69 56 52 61 86 BR Ra nr ete ! 134. 848 
96 3 3 2 0 0 93 36 Vermont. _......... 899 7, 155 . 
95|  03| 041 OB | 42 | Be 88 21 Virginia... ...- 4, 287 4, 973 928, 583 
in Washington. __.._.. 5,635 | 31,045 593, 729 
a + 0 a ee ree nee oor boo =-| | 77 | West Virginia 2,480 | 47,549 | 905, 622 
at eel eT ait La ae eT o, | ot | Wisconsin... 22. 7,538 | 49,004 | 898, 635 
oo} o| so] 93| 98] 98 (cfc 7] 90} ge | Wvoming----.-) 217 | 877) 1, 60 
94 96 93 98 93 91 80 75 76 53 59 85 48 . 
7 1 Represents activities under title V of the Service 
= = = ce . > ~--+--]------]------]------ -- = 4 men’s Readjustment Act; excludes data for self- 
6] 97) 97] O38] 9) 96 fo) os | 75 | Smmplaved veterans. 
3 i 2 Sy ee 7 $0 |.4..... 10 $4: 0 ie 71 69 Source: Data rted to the Readjustment Al- 
93 88 89 91 91 90 1 1 1 34) (5 86 12 | lowance Service, Veterans Administration, by un- 
employment insurance agencies in 48 States, the 
ot Att 2 Se 2G fA OG Fie SER Geta Ci alee 70 59 | District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 
98} 68} 87} 44 63 | AR RE BY Re: APO 66 52 | the Veterans Administration for the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 
1 Time between the end of the benefit period and 7For all types of unemployment; includes all 
the date of payment. interstate payments regardless of the frequency of 
Cr ts “calendar week,” a period of 7 con- _claims-taking within the State. 
secutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually end- § Excludes Washington; comparable data not avail- 
ing on Saturday. F represents “flexible week,” a able. 
period of 7 consecutive days beginning on the date a ® Some or all of the local offices in this State present 
claim is filed. States are classified by type of week checks directly to claimants. 
in effect during April-June 1949. 10 Less than 1 percent. 
? For all types of unemployment. See footnote 11. i Includes payments for total and part-total un- 
4 Average for year 1941. employment only; excludes payments for partial 
5 Includes only intrastate payments from States unemployment, since Wisconsin’s provision for 
that take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas, | such payments is not comparable with that of other 
where claims are filed in each week following the States. 
statutory 2-week benefit period. 2 Based on payments made in May and June. 
* Includes only intrastate payments from States 
that have a 1-week benefit period and that take all Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
or a part of their claims on a biweekly basis. ment Security. 
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Table 14.—Unemployment insurance: Lower and higher authority appeals | Table 15.—Nonfarm placements: 
decisions by days elapsed between date of filing and date of decision, April- Number, by State, July 1949 
June, 1949 

[Corrected to Aug. 17, 1949] [Corrected to Aug. 22, 1949] 
Lower authority decisions Higher authority decisions ! Veter- 
: Sood Region and State Total |Women| joe1 
Region and State —— — er ee 
= a Shinde Continental U. 8. ../360, 435 |149, 233 | 93, 670 
€ br 7 
30 days | 75 days 30 days | 75 days 4,496 | 2,398 946 
eet re ee San | 2070 |. 1,942 
P “ 
IGE Tew ccisiistnwtr seuicckindhtemensieteedoan 43, 850 20. 5 740 5, 583 11.7 50.6 1, 067 38 263 
ion I: , 

* onnecticut......___. noup die, Sa 77 57.8 95.9 |... Se 507 | 204 216 
RED teas > 260 47.7 96.9 1 56.2 93.8 
Massachusetts.._._____ ah 3, 598 8.0 | RE et PER oe la 889; 444 176 
New Hampshire... 183 16.9 O60. :...2 a a A ag New Jersey..... ........ 8,882 | 5,626 | 1,348 
Rhode Island....._.___. 24 80. 8 95.3 92 67.4 04.6 New York._.........._. 43, 544 | 28,082 | 6, 281 
a lA aR a A a 8 38 0 21. 1 4 0 50.0 P pvanie__....... 12,955 | 7,240) 2,749 

Region IT: ° ‘ 
elaware............._. bo coe 145 41 87.6 13 61.5 84.6 istrict of Columbia...| 2, 564 | 1; 166 529 

New Jersey............. he dace: 28,2 62.5 765 12.3 73.3 B..-..---2.-.00 5,144} 1,810) 1,089 
New York? ay APP PO 6, 574 1.7 56.2 683 1.2 31.5 oe Carolina......._. ih ) 7S it 
Pennsylvania... _._. water wvadbesenyeiital 447 15.2 76. 5 406 1.0 71.4 Si nhantnssannat so , , 

Region it: " West Virginia......._.. 1, 658 716 437 
Dist. of Col.__...-__- hee 33 7.9 97.0 0 0 0 Region IV: 

Berrien on oc- jones reat 1, 560 7.9 97.5 248 85.9 100.0 entucky.............. 1, 674 569 446 

I ree 87 33.8 94.2 52 1.9 75.0 Michigan..........._... 9,359 | 2,124) 3,552 

Virginia. — a co eee 161 13.0 80.7 29 82.8 100.0 A... Sgt notet es 15,934} 5,592) 4,224 
Jest Virginia. EPR HB 5 574 36, 2 88, 2 1 10.1 94,2 : 

Region IV: ASE Tae 10,168 | 3,934 2, 873 
Kentucky... __- } FP Ree PERE eS 334 .9 64.4 28 14.3 71.4 Indiana... ...-........ 6, 2,629 | 1,764 
Michigan... _. 1, 539 38.8 84,6 248 0 6.9 innesota....__.._....- 2,814) 2,473 
Ohio... 2, O15 + 70.4 350 3 46.0 Wisconsin. _..-......... 11,229 | 4,397) 2,613 

Region V: Region VI: 

SB 2, 385 35.0 80.3 34 4 4.8 Alabama............... 9,005 | 3,095} 1,716 
Indiana......_.___- tin ce as cama da 685 3.4 75.8 52 0 9.6 i ADRS LE Ae 9,198 | 3,713 | 2,378 
Minnesota... _. hon F shail 416 49.3 90. 9 20 65. 0 100.0 Dg, EEE LS 7,989 | 3,324 1, 482 
Wisconsin... __ ; 44 wipers Be 295 1.4 82.7 96 64.6 67.7 Mississippi... ........_. 7,489 | 2,530) 1,445 

Region VI: South Carolina... __ 9, 231 | 2,925 2, 181 
Alabama... .... Niet PITH 1, 192 7.2 89. 2 261 8 21.1 Tennessee... ....-..-.... 9, 4, 074 2, 765 
Florida. .....__- kth as 181 45.3 95.6 11 36.4 72.7 | Region VII 

Georgia... ___- a Bi 463 26.8 97.3 18 22.2 100.0 WOWM ico bsets eg 1, 981 2, 446 
Mississippi / 88 40.9 9.3 15 6.7 86.7 CSREES, 2 6,758 | 1,786 2, 234 
eeen Cordiing. ow Mar: 429 14.5 94.9 42 92.9 100.0 pO TACIT sp 6,425 | 2, 083 1, 811 
Tennessee... ____.__. : 2, 029 11.0 88.0 232 6.9 61.2 Nebraska. -..-.-...-.- 3, 808 615 1, 405 

Region VII: North Dakota.._.._____ 1, 961 575 642 
ee F | 593 16.0 85. 5 34 23.5 97.1 South Dakota......____ . 336 654 
maneas........:3.0k baylh-.apherter<el 190 5,8 | 81.6 14 21.4 57.1 } Region VIII: 

Missouri... _.._ 1, 052 1.1 | 79.4 4 0 25.0 BEMIS ow occcnsnnc tcc 8,153 | 2,747 2, 087 
Nebraska__.__. ; 108 23.1 | Sg eet pe sara ee ROUMNR. 2 oc cate 5, 1, 842 1, 579 
North Dakota ete, dineah aia 45 62.2 93.3 2 50.0 100. 0 New Mexico.......__.__ 3, 745 1,327 
South Dakota “a 40 | 17.5 87.5 5 0 40.0 Oklahoma.__.........__ 11, 526 | 3,249 3, 405 

Region VIII: cy RE Se a A 34, 186 | 12, 521 9, 386 
Arkansas... ._. $37 | 32.6 91.7 36 8.3 55.6 | Region IX: 

Louisiana... 208 13. 5 | 92.8 24 29.2 66. 7 Oolosbilé. «.. 4 02-23 5,351 | 1,273] 1,849 
New Mexico 2h 11.5 | 57.7 3 66.7 100. 0 pte Bilt BR Gs 3, 189 542] 1, 466 
Oklahoma. .. a 201 24.9 | 88. 1 18 0 55.6 Montemac.i..i...icnls 703 1, 040 

ee : 1, 628 36.5 | 95.6 7 0 81.5 | 6 ee ES PS 2,477 481 1, 007 

Region IX | .. 3” eae % 248 583 
Colorado...._- 126 81.7 | 95. 2 6 100. 0 100. 0 Region X: 

Idaho......_. 35 8.6 | 45.7 2 50.0 50. 0 Arig: << 50255202502 2, 557 785 815 
Montana. - “h od ol 14 57.1 | 85.7 1 100. 0 100. 0 Oalifomnia... .....-...004 23, 10,068 | 6,529 
Utah. ... ‘ : iS ae 29 93. 1 100. 0 2 50.0 100.0 1 A ial RN ag Mes 1,275 466 341 
Wyoming meee 1) o | 100.0 1 0 100. 0 OO iii. <icgenns stdin 4,908 | 1,399 1, 745 

Region X: Washington..._._------ 4,904 | 1,307| 1,646 
Arizona... 82} 57.3] 96.3 | 4 0 100. 0 
Califognia..._. | «B45 | 17.3 51.7 | 687 2.2 61.9 | Territories................ 1, 755 408 887 
OS “aT 36 | 63.9 | 88. 9 2 100. 0 100. 0 YA A aR a LI 300 281 
Ce la oF 257 32.7 90.7 | 23 73.9 87.0 yO ob ae 369 105 102 
a eed 622 0 51.6 49 10.2 81.6 Puerto Rico............ 504 3 504 

Territories: 

a PRE a llr ae OR: 11 | 27.3 90.9 | 0 0 0 
A AREBEE Gtin SEIG ta te + Sy) 6 | 33.3 | 100. 0 eeeccecraelgecceusacebeccuccunes ! Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
1 Connecticut, Huwaii, Massachusetis, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
* Number of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved. ment Security. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 








(Continued from page 21) 

GILBERT, W1LLIAM H. Foreign Systems 
of National Medical Care by Instur- 
ance and Otherwise (Extracts from 
Official Publications). Washington: 
The Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, June 1, 1949. 17 
pp. Processed. 

KirKPaTRIcK, A. L. “Extent of the 
Health Coverage of Insurance Com- 


Bulletin, September 1949 


panies.” American Economic Secu- mendations of the Assembly on pub- 
rity (Chamber of Commerce of the lic health policy for the next decade.” 
United States), Washington, Vol. 6, Considers, in detail, practically every 
July-Aug. 1949, pp. 8-10. $1.50 a vital problem affecting the health of 
year. the individual and the community. 

NATIONAL HEALTH ASSEMBLY. Amer- NEw YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
ica’s Health—A Report to the Na- Perspectives in Medicine—The 
tion. New York: Harper & Broth- March of Medicine, 1948. New 
ers, 1949. 395 pp. $4.50. York: Columbia University Press, 
“The official findings and recom- 1949. 163 pp. $2.50. 
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: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, July 1949! 


Table 19.—Aid to the blind 
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2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Excludes cost of medical care 
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quarterly. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin. 
§ Not computed; data for July 1948 estimated. 
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Table 20.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1949 1 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, PD- 24-26. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Fede 
exclude p ms administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 5 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. change on less than 100 families. 

* Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
rticipation. Data quarterly. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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